Y CENTENARY NUMBER 

Bernard Shaw: Letters to 
Dr. Gilbert Murray 

William Archer on Barrie, 


Galsworthy and Shaw 

















THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


, ° 
announces the publication of | 


THE THIRD SUPPLEMENT TO | 
The Player’s Library 


256 pages. One Guinea. Ready Now 
(postage 9d.) 


(Half price to Members of the League) 





This New Supplement brings the Catalogue of the Library up to 
date to the end of 1955 and includes for the first time a Catalogue 
of all the plays in French in the Library. Those titles where a 
translation can be found in the English section of The Player’s 


Library and its Supplements are appropriately indicated. 











Already Published 





(and also available at half price to Members) 


“The Player’s Library”, 1950 1115 pages 30s. 
(postage 1/6) 


“The First Supplement”, 1951 128 pages 8/6 
(postage 6d.) 


‘The Second Supplement”, 1954 256pages 21s. 
(postage 9d.) 
































HEINEMANN 
The Play Publishers 





Forthcoming 


THE CHALK GARDEN Enid Bagnold 


Illustrated with photographs from the current production 


HOTEL PARADISO Georges Feydeau & Maurice Desvallieres 


English text and Introduction by Peter Glenville 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLE Noel Coward 
THE POWER AND THE GLORY Graham Greene 


Adapted for the stage by Denis Cannan & Pierre Bost 
Introduction and Production Notes by Peter Brook 


THREE PLAYS James Forsyth 


HELOISE ; THE OTHER HEART ; ADELAISE 
Introduction by Tyrone Guthrie 


6 * * 


A selection from The Drama Library Series 





DARK OF THE MOON Richardson & Berney 6s. Od. 
(Available in September) 
THE CORN IS GREEN Emlyn Williams 6s. Od. 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON John Patrick 8s. 6d. 
CARRINGTON, V.C. Dorothy & Campbell Christie 8s. 6d. 
Introduction by Alec Clunes 
THE LIVING ROOM Graham Green 6s. Od. 
Introduction by Peter Glenville 
SABRINA FAIR Samuel Taylor 8s. 6d. 
EMMANUEL 4 Nativity Play James Forsyth 3s. 6d. 
SOMEONE WAITING Emlyn Williams 5s. Od. 
THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR Gogol 4s. 6d. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST Oscar Wilde 4s. Od. 
Introduction by Sir John Gielgud 
SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
Pirandello 5s. Od. 
English text and Introduction by Frederick May 
The Junior Drama Library 
TREASURE ISLAND Malcolm Morgan 2s. 6d. 
THE KING WHO TOOK SUNSHINE James Reeves 2s. 6d. 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR BOYS N. L. Clay 2s. 6d. 
THE KENTISH ROBIN Rex Tucker 2s. Od. 


A Complete List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from 


the publishers. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 











































































Latest additions :— 
THE NIGHTINGALE Dorothy Wright 
No set. 4 m., 4 f. ad lib. A play for Christmas. 
THE ART OF LIVING Owen Holder 
One set. 2 m., 2 f. 6/-. Available for performance. 
ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON M. & D. Constanduros 
One set. 5 m., 4 f. 6/-. Available for performance. 
COME ON, JEEVES P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton 
One set. 5m.,4f. 5/-. Available for performance. 
HOME AND AWAY Heather McIntyre 
One set. 7 m., 6 f. 6/-. Available for performance. 
LUCKY STRIKE Michael Brett 
One set. 8 m., 3 f. 6/-. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH Philip Mackie 
One set. 4 m., 3 f. 5/-. Available from Sept. 1, 1957. 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE Wm. Douglas Home = 
One set. 3 m., 5 f. 6/-. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. = 
WILD GOOSE CHASE Derek Benfield = 
One set. 5 m., 5 f. 5/-. Immediate restricted availability. | = 
ALL FOR MARY H. Brooke and K. Bannerman = 
One set. 4 m., 2 f. 5/-. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. = 
OFF THE DEEP END Dennis Driscoll = 
One set. 4m., 4 f. 5/-. Restricted availability Oct. 1. EB 
KEEP IN A COOL PLACE William Templeton = 
One set. 7 m., 6f., 5/-. Immediate restricted availability. = 
I AM A CAMERA John van Druten = 
One set. 3 m., 4f., 5/-. Restricted availability Oct. 1. = 
A QUESTION OF FACT Wynyard Browne = 
One set. 3 m., 4 f. 5/-. Available for performance. = 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 5 
One set. 4m., 5 f. 5/-. Available for performance. = 
NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 
One set. 3 m., 4 f. 5/-. Available for performance. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH Basil Thomas 
One set. 4 m., 4 f. Available for performance. 
Postage on single copies of any of the above titles, 4d. extra. 
Reading copies 1s. each title with order. 

Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 
EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 1521 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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F REN CH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 








The undermentioned plays are now available for production by amateur com- 
panies. The price of copy includes postage. 


APPOINTMENT WITH DEATH. A play in three acts by Agatha Christie. Two 
interior scenes. 10 males, 8 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 

BLIND ALLEY. A play in three acts by Jack Popplewell. One interior scene. 5 males, 
2 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 

BOTH ENDS MEET. A comedy in three acts by Arthur Macrae. One interior scene. 
6 males, 2 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

DEAR CHARLES. A comedy in three acts by Alan Melville, adapted from ‘Les 
Enfants d’Edouard” by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon and Frederick Jackson. One interior scene. 
7 males, 5 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

THE HEIRESS OF ROSINGS. A play in three acts by Cedric Wallis after Jane 
Austen, Period 1815. One interior scene. 4 males, 6 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 

A HUSBAND FOR NORA. A comedy in three acts by Armitage Owen. One interior 
scene. 3 males, 5 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 

MISERY ME. A comedy of woe in three acts by Denis Cannan. One interior scene. 
5 males, 2 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

NUN’S VEILING. A play in three acts by Ben Travers. Two interiors and one exterior 
scene. 6 males, 7 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 

SABRINA FAIR. A romantic comedy in two acts by Samuel Taylor. One exterior 
scene. 7 males, 7 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

SERIOUS CHARGE. A drama in three acts by Philip King. Two interior scenes. 
5 males, 4 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

TELL TALE MURDER. A drama in three acts by Philip Weathers. One interior 
scene. 4 males, 4 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 

THE LARK. A play in two acts by Jean Anouilh, translated by Christopher Fry. Basic 
setting. 16 males, 5 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

THE MANOR OF NORTHSTEAD. A comedy in three acts by William Douglas 
Home. One interior scene. 5 males, 4 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

THE SLEEPING PRINCE. An occasional Fairy Tale in two acts by Terence Rattigan. 
One interior scene. 7 males, 6 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

THE WIDOW’S MITE. A play for women in three acts by Cyril Campion. One 
interior scene. 9 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 

TIME REMEMBERED. A play in three acts by Jean Anouilh, translated by Patricia 
Moyes. One interior and two exterior scenes. 13 males, 4 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 
UNCERTAIN JOY. A play in three acts by Charlotte Hastings. One interior scene. 
5 males, 4 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION. A play in three acts by Agatha Christie. 
Two interior scenes. Principal characters: 9 males, 4 females. Small parts and walk-on: 
15 males, 2 females. (Acting edition 5s. 4d.) 

YOU AND YOUR WIFE. A comedy in three acts by Denis Cannan. One interior 
scene. 5 males, 3 females. (Acting edition 4s. 4d.) 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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PLAYS by FALKLAND L. CARY 


‘Quite the most popular Christmas play with Repertories and Amateurs” 


“BUT ONCE A YEAR” 


(6 f., 4m. 1 set) 


“This delightful Christmas cocktail—full of good things.’’— Yorkshire Post. 
‘““Rarely have we spent a more happy evening—this charming mixture 
of farce, fantasy, wit and sentiment.’”’—East Kent Mercury. 


THREE-ACT PLAYS with one set 


“MURDER OUT OF TUNE” 
(Sf.,3m.) 3/8 


“CANDIED PEEL”’ 
(7f.,5m.) 4/2 


“OPEN VERDICT”’ 
(Sf.,5m.) 4/2 


“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS”’ 
(9f.) 4/2 


“MADAM TIC TAC’’ 
(6f..5m.) 4/3 
THREE-ACT COMEDIES with one set 


“BED OF ROSES” 
(Sf.,4m.) 4/- 


**LADYSFINGERS”’ 
(6f.,3m.) 4/2 





All published by SAMUEL FRENCH. Reading copies of all on loan 
ONLY on application to Box 100, “Amateur Stage”, 57 Church Hill, 
N.21. Sixpence in stamps for each one-act or |/- for each three-act play. 
The name of the Dramatic Society so borrowing must be given. 






















































































ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION : 


OVER THE GARDEN FENCE by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of ‘‘The Secret 
Job’’). ‘Packed full of drama with a subtle balance of comedy.’’—Herald, Folkestone. 
4f.,5 m. 1 composite set. 5/3 


x * &* & * 


Also now available: 
RELUCTANT HEROES by Colin Morris. 3 f., 8 m. 2 sets. The sure-fire comedy 
hit. 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f. I set. “Hilarious family 





comedy.”’— Daily Mail, Hull. 5/3 
WATERS OF on MOON. By N. C. A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played Hunter. 4 f., 6 m. “Will rank among the 
in one). “This ye has a special glow 4 major successes of the  season.”’—Daily 
its own.””— Daily Mail. 5/3 Telegraph. 
THE SECRET TENT. By Elizabeth Addyman. THE MAN, ees new thriller by ir 
Emotional one-set drama. 3 m., 4 f. 1 set. Dinelli. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 


Books at 5/3 (inc. postage). : ‘ , 
THE PARAGON. Drama B aes —_ 
4f.iis 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Delightful family Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 
—* a oer y Pertwee and Noel Streat- 
feild. 7 f., . 1 set. §/3 GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morlcy’s 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., | set. 5/3 
BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
1 set. mK) Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 
, = 5 3 sets. 6/11 
THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle TWO DOZEN RED _ ROSES. Sparkling 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., comedy ae from the Italian by —— 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 Horne. 2 f., » 1 set. 


*% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Also available: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. play of me and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MS. copies available.) 3 f.,4m., I set. (MS. copies available.) 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., I set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 
(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 


CUT FOR PARTNERS. A new and gay 
comedy by Barry Phelps. 5 m., 5 f., I set. 
(MS. copies only.) 


a copies available for purchase of DRY ROT, by John Chapman, 
5/3, but this play is NOT yet available for amateur production. 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 


Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3822/3 

















MAJOR Choke Type 
Dimmer Board 


The Control panel illustrated incorporates 12 
dimmer ways for a stage lighting installation and 
also includes a master dimmer. The whole unit 
occupies a space of 18” x 12”. 

This type of control is used in conjunction with a 
remote choke rack which makes it ideal where 
off-stage space is limited, or where it is desirable 
to use remote control. Two or more panels 
can be grouped to provide the number of ways 
required to suit local conditions. 








Send for Brochure showing full 


Other MAJOR products: 


Exterior) 








U.V. Lighting Apparatus 
(Black Light) 


stage lighting apparatus 


Let us know your requirements 








MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., GORST ROAD, N.W.10 ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 



















range of Stage Lighting Equipment 


Neon Displays (Interior and 


Signs cf every description 


“‘Multi’’ Fluorescent Fittings. 





Branches : Birmingham - Manchester . Coventry - North Shields - Edinburgh - Glasgow | 











SCENIC COLOURS 


Canvas and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 

We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required. 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 
(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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REDRO CHAIRS 


Time is money; saving time is saving money. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR, when used in a club 
or hall, saves money all the time, quite apart from 
the initial saving, due to their low cost. 

Constructed of high-quality tubular steel, they are 
quickly and easily cleaned. Being light-weight, they 
are very speedily stacked with a minimum of effort. 
The chairs, nesting one upon another, can be stacked 
away in very little space. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR is designed to give 
maximum comfort, and the choice of 12 colours and 
nine different types of seats and backs, ensures that 
the chairs will harmonise 
with any existing scheme of 
TUBULAR STEEL decoration, 


Write now for our 
Illustrated Leaflet: 


NESTING FURNITURE 


It costs less to use 






























REDRO LTD., (Dept. 27) Cogan Street, Hull 
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>" SIMMONS 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 


2 CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 


Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 
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THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Alloa. Parkhead J.S. School. 

Bexhill. De La Warr Pavilion. 
Birmingham. Morris Commercial Cars Ltd. 
Glasgow. Milton Primary School. 

London. D‘Oyly Carte Opera Co. Ltd. 
Prestwick. Town Hall. 

Scottish Community Drama Association. 
Stourbridge. Grange C.M. School. 
Whalley. Calderstones Hospital. 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 














\ ALAN i! 
WALTS 
CORRY 


Stage Curtains 
Equipment 
and 
Scenery 








Enquiries to: 

WATTS & CORRY LTD. 
305 Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER, 10 


Catalogue free. 








THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 
Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NATional 0691 /2 


REDUCED 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





———e ee (te 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 326 
£500 27/6 35/- 

£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60,- 


RISKS COVERED 


I. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 















































EST. 1790 
CAPE 
tn L. & H. 
5||| CHISWICK NATHAN 
for 
FINEST 
THEATRICAL 
for COSTUMES 
SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY NATHANWIGS 
for 
FINEST WIGS 
| and} 
val MAKE-UP 
ES 
‘ SUTTON LANE 12 PANTON STREET 
‘|| CHISWICK, W.4 HAYMARKET 
| LONDON 
CHIswick 2828 
WHI. : 5245/6 & 1491 
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FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL SIAGE 

HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 

WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 

AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 


EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 














COSTUMES SCENERY 
STAGE CURTAINS 


& PROPERTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR HIRE 


STAR COSTUME AND 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


TELEVISION CONTRACTORS 
SHAKESPEAREAN, HISTORIC, 
BIBLICAL AND PANTOMIME 

COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good condition. 


78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401-2 











Phone: TEMple Bar 5687—5 lines 





ESTABLISHED 1840 


MORRIS 
& SON, LTD. 


THE LEADING THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


ANGEL 


SPECIALISTS IN 
MODERN & PERIOD COSTUMES 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
ONLY ADDRESS 


Theatridio, Westcent, London 

















Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


Catalogue Free 
EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 











For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & .. CHAPPLE LTD., 
23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. 
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ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
WHiltehall 8528 


Recommended by the British Drama League 











“NELLIE SMITH” 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 


PERIOD PLAYS A SPECIALITY. 
PAGEANTS and FANCY DRESS. 
Wedding and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Morning Suits. Evening Wear. 


190 Mansfield Road, Nottingham 


Tel. 64452. Enquiries welcomed. 
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and trying out 
conditions. 
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A\ perfect performance. . . 


demands perfect make-up. 


Our Studio is at your disposal for selecting 
make-up under ll 


Consult our experts for advice on every problem 
of make-up and the care of the skin. 

There is no charge for these services. An appoint- 
ment can be arranged by telephone or letter. 


I. ITCH NER MAKE-UP STUDIO 


44a CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel.: GERrard 1086 


Opposite the London Hippodrome Theatre, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
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lighting 
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WINIFRED HOYLE 


(London University Diploma of Dramatic Art) 
Attractive costumes loaned at 
very reasonable rates 


PERIOD - BIBLICAL - NATIONAL 


A personal interest is taken in every order. 
Established 20 years. 
Now at:— 


18 Rugby Place, Brighton, 7, Sussex. 














THE COSTUME STUDIO 
SALISBURY 


Period Plays Correctly Dressed 
Fancy Dress for Adults and Children 
Moderate Charges 


87 HARNHAM ROAD, SALISBURY 
Tel.: SALissury 4351 




















44 AMHURST ROAD - HACKNEY + LONDON .. E:°:8 





GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 


Ca 


(47 elect Spectales LS 


Telephone AMHerst 3171! 





















TELEPHONE: = 
TEMPLE BAR 7484-5 


BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 








FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION ONE-ACT PLAYS 





“WHO IS SYLVIA?” INSTRUMENTS. OF DARKNESS. (A. side 


“This play isa MUST for all-women groups” B.D.L. 19 


STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! London, W.C.2 








The All-Women Full-Length Play By MARGARET WOOD 


light on Macbeth) 
By GILBERT BROOKFIELD THE COPPER KETTLE (Highly commended, 
55) 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS (First Prize, 
Amateur Stage, 1955) 
HOME IS THE SAILOR (Highly commended 
B.D.L. 1956) 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, 





Acting Edition 3/6 each pos* paid 
Copy on reading loan, 6d. from: 
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ROBINSON’S 


THEATRE HIRE 


STAGE PROPERTIES AND 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR STAGE 


47 Monmouth Street, W.C.2 


(near Cambridge Theatre; 3 minutes 
from Leicester Square Station.) 


COVENT GARDEN 0110 


Recommended by 
The British Drama League. 








— 


HALL & 
DIXON in. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS - CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 





COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) * ROSTRA 


NT 
pon 


19 GARRICK ST., [ial] 


LONDON, W.C.2 
STAGE 


1930, 8331 




























THE 


“United” 
INSURANCE POLICY 


for Amateur Dramatic & Operatic 
Societies, issued by the 


United Standard 
Insurance Company Ltd 


“All Risks’ on Scenery, Furniture, 
Lighting, Equipment, etc. Legal 
Liability to the Public, Members and 
Employees. 
Per Production £100—Premium £1.0.0 
£500—Premium £1.7.6 
Annual Policy (all Productions)— 
£100—Premium £3.10.0 
£500—Premium £4.10.0 
Cover against abandonment of the 
performances and Personal Accident 
benefits for the Cast and other members 
are available at very low premiums. 
For full details write to:— 

D. FITZ-GIBBON & CO., 
Insurance Brokers & Advisors, 
62-63 QUEEN ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel.: CITY 1501 








CITIZEN HOUSE 
LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 


@ Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 





























Avoiding HEAVY TRANSPORT CHARGES ... 


Many operatic and dramatic societies which are not within reasonable distance of 
our headquarters or branches are sometimes deterred from making full use of the 
Strand Electric Hire Service by the constantly rising transport costs. To provide 
better and less costly service, to societies in the northern counties our Manchester 
Branch has now opened a depot in Darlington. Adequate stocks of our standard / 
lighting equipment will be held at the depot available for hire, and deliveries can 

now be made very much more cheaply than formerly: many customers will, no 

doubt, be able to collect the equipment they require and avoid any transport | 
charges. 
Stocks of Cinemoid, Gelatine, Lamps and other accessories will be available at 
the depot for purchase. A limited sales stock of lanterns will also be held. ; 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW 
STRAND ELECTRIC DEPOT 
FOR NORTHERN SOCIETIES 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Branches at MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN and PORT MELBOURNE 
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The Quarterly Theatre Review 








NEW SERIES AUTUMN 1956 NUMBER 42 
CONTENTS 
—_ Editorial jail si = es i a 
Plays in Performance by 7. W. Lambert . xt ae =O 
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EDITORIAL 


ENTENARIES in the theatre might be expected to seem remote, 

celebrating ghosts. But the four great personalities we commemorate in 

1956 are very much alive in our theatre to-day; indeed, they may be 
said to have had a major part in its creation. 


It was a hundred years ago that both Henry Irving and Ellen Terry first 
trod the boards. John Brodribb from the West Country travelled at eighteen to 
Sunderland to become Henry Irving, and to enter upon that career which 
earned him a place in the roll of immortal stage names. It also earned him the 
first theatrical knighthood: the transformation of the actor’s place in society, 
now completed, was begun by him. 


Ellen Terry, at eight years old, was Mamillius to Charles Kean’s Leontes, 
“Rehearsals lasted all day, Sundays included, and when there was no play 
* she says in The Story of 
My Life. The whole of that story goes to show that the reason why, after a 
hundred years, Ellen Terry’s charm and grace are still legendary in our theatre 
is because these natural gifts were turned to full account by unremitting study 
of the actor’s art. Each year the Ellen Terry Fellowship honours her memory by 
asking some of her successors to play in the Barn Theatre at her home deep in 
the Kentish countryside. 


running that night, until four and five in the morning, 


From actor and actress to critic and dramatist. William Archer was born 
a hundred years ago. Even from his university days a critic, he became the high 
priest of the new drama. To him we owe our introduction to Ibsen, and to the 
whole ferment in Europe which substituted for a drama almost totally devoid 
of intellectual content the rich output of the last fifty years. The best way to 
celebrate his centenary would be to publish a bibliography of his Library of 
books and manuscripts owned by the British Drama League. His wit, as well as 
his critical stature, would then be fully revealed. 


Is not the last of the four also the greatest of them? George Bernard Shaw 
died only six years ago, and the centenary of his birth has caught us almost 
unawares. We are still engaged in obituary discussions as to which of his works 
will rank as masterpieces. Had we not better recognise that the man is a master, 
and leave the rest to Time? Surely we can thank God for a writer whose com- 
mand of the English language has never been surpassed; for a man of mind at 
once so generous and so nimble that he eschewed malice yet never wrote a dull 
word; for a dramatist who could change with unrivalled dexterity from the 
Tragic to the Comic Mask and back again. 


PETER USTINOV (centre) with Joe Gibbons, David Lodge and John Phillips in “*Romanoff 
and Juliet” at the Piccadilly Theatre. Photograph by Denis de Marney. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


EVER, in my twenty years of 
theatre-going, has so much of 
interest been happening. Excite- 


ment, surprise, delight crop up on every 
hand; homebred, imported, traditional, 


experimental — extraordinary plays 
have been matched by admirable 
acting. 


Credit goes first and foremost to 
George Devine’s English Stage Com- 
pany. In its first season the Company 
put on five plays. Angus Wilson’s The 
Mulberry Bush turned out to be interest- 
ing but not exciting; Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible turned out to be exciting 
but not really interesting; Ronald 
Duncan’s double bill, Don Juan and 
The Death of Satan, turned out to be, 
frankly, dull—providing first some 
poetical aspiration of a hollowly self- 
conscious kind, then some thin, inter- 
mittently amusing satire at the expense 
of contemporary spiritual indifference. 
In fact, of course, spiritual indifference 
is not contemporary at all; Mr. 
Duncan’s play reeked of the 1930s. 

It was with the two remaining pieces 
that the Company’s season sprang to 
life. They both reflected the real current 
dilemma: a deep uncertainty about 
everything, reflected on the one hand 
in sceptical mockery, on the other in 
defensive spite. John Osborne’s Look 
Back in Anger needs, at this time of day, 
to be looked at coolly. Jimmy Porter, 
a university-educated boy (ah, but at 
which university?) from the lower- 
middle classes, has married as an act 
of defiance a girl from the upper-middle 
classes—a passive, stifled creature, born 
to suffer, and very irritating. They live 
in great squalor in a provincial town; 
with them lives a Welsh boy with prac- 
tically no background at all; to visit 
them comes another superior girl—but 
this time a sharp-tongued, active, pas- 
sionate creature. Jimmy torments his 


wife; she suffers; the other two inter- 
vene more or less. Their grievances, 
and their failure to do anything about 
them, are quite characteristic of youth 
at any time. There is no need to pretend 
that Jimmy Porter is anything but a 
lazy, cruel, spiteful young ass; yet any 
honest man (except a_ reincarnated 
Samuel Smiles) must recognise at least 
fragments of himself or his younger 
self flung up in the course of the 
evening. 

None of this would matter much, in 
the theatre, if Mr. Osborne had not 
also shown an enlivening touch with 
dialogue and a neat hand in the con- 
struction of a scene. Of course he has 
not sprung fully accoutred from Mr. 
Devine’s brow, a perfect dramatist. 
He has muffed his final reconciliation, 
either because he does not really believe 
in it or because he has not properly 
prepared us for it; his interludes of 
marital sentiment are embarassing, no 
more; and to equip his hero with a 
boyish reminiscence of his father’s un- 
happy death (the equivalent of seeing 
something nasty in the woodshed) is 
merely irrelevant. But the relationships 
of the juvenile quartet are notably well 
handled: between the two men a deep 
though doubtless transient affection, 
between the girls a grimly practical 
rivalry. Mary Ure and Helena Hughes 
play them as an admirably contrasted 
duet for wilting clarinet and confident 
oboe, with Alan Bates as the Welsh boy 
contributing a gentle cello obbligato. 
The practice of writing long speeches 
seems to be creeping back, thank good- 
ness; Mr. Osborne has had a good shot 
at several tirades. Kenneth Haigh’s 
flouncing, flopping, tense, hands-in-the- 
pockets bravado and trumpet-playing 
sulks never concealed the quiet pain 
behind the noise, or the positive vitality 
battering against the barsof an invisible 
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“LOOK BACK IN AN 
Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


cage. Equally important (and given full 
weight in Tony Richardson’s produc- 
tion) John Welsh, as a retired colonel 
and bewildered visitor to these scenes 
of incomprehensible dismay, gives a 
true, brusque sympathy to the sad old 
man—and that Mr. Osborne should 
have been able to treat him without 
hatred or caricature is perhaps the 
most hopeful augury for his future as a 
dramatist. 

Adaptations from books are seldom 
satisfactory, and Nigel Dennis’s Cards 
of Identity is a knockabout affair; yet it 


was well worth doing. His theme of 


course is dramatically apt enough; 
confusion of identity has sprung the 
plots of innumerable plays, if only in 
terms of disguise or infant changelings 

and perhaps most of us, if removed 
from our familiar surroundings (say, 
into the Services) would be hard put to 


GER” at the Royal Court Theatre. Kenneth Haigh, Alan Bates and Mary Ure. 


it to decide who or what we really 
were. 

Here at any rate is the Identity Club, 
psychiatrists and confidence-tricksters 
(no tautology intended), experts at 
changing us from what we are to what 
we should be, staffing a deserted coun- 
try house, taken over for their annual 
conference, with transmogrified locals; 
then, at the meeting, demonstrating 
their theories, rambling round their 
ideas, and unseating their aged but 
imposing President. In the hands of 
Michael Gwynn, assuming disguise 
after disguise with virtuosity and gusto, 
and Joan Greenwood, controlling her 
enjoyably throaty mannerisms, rising 
to a lunatic sickbed harangue with skill 
and power, the first part goes well. If 
the Club’s meeting is less successful, it 
is partly because the President, as 
played, is underweight. An actor with 














tremendous presence is needed, to 
loom, though tottering, over the entire 
proceedings. In another fine thunder- 
storm of a speech George Devine, as 
an alcoholic priest who was once a 
puritanical communist spy, staggers 
with splendid timing round the stage, 
loosing off a series of observations much 
criticised in some quarters: its message 
seems to me true and timely—that we 
are too often told, by priests, psychia- 
trists, even novelists, heaven help them, 
that it is the fate and duty of man to 
be both miserable and wicked. Mr. 
Dennis does not believe this, and says 
so—but of course the point is only one 
of many in his uproarious play. 

Mr. Dennis brings a wit to the theatre 
that one had almost ceased to expect; 
but he is matched by that youthful 
veteran Peter Ustinov, whose latest 
frolic, Romanoff and Juliet, has deservedly 
triumphed. Even in terms of decoration 
it is delightful—Jean-Denis Malclés’ 
doll’s-house set lights up the square 
of the capital of the smallest state in 
Europe, the varnished hygiene of the 
American ambassador’s house, the 
padded stuffiness of the Russian envoy’s. 
Here, in a lunatic limbo, the soldiers 
(all two of them) doze and sing, the 
town clock marks erratic hours, an 
aged Archbishop creeps into the sun- 
light, the world forgetting (“My 
memory has failed me, thank God!’’), 
accepting a miracle as a_ pleasant 
change; and a Russian boy falls in love 
with an American girl. Mr. Ustinov 
lightly satirises both their houses: 
strikes for a moment a firmer note when 
the Russian ambassador delivers an- 
other splendid long set speech of 
triumph in the revolution—and of 
regret for all that has followed: the late 
and deeply regretted Frederick Valk 
delivered it magnificently, in a voice 
which recalled the opening of Bach’s 
greatest prelude. And between the one 
side and the other, in and out and 
round about, Mr. Ustinov himself, 


most benevolently bearded and slyly 
spectacled of autocrats, spins plots and 
words, wit and wonder in a perfor- 
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mance which never—never 
tumbles into burlesque. 

That is the comedian’s greatest gift 
—to embrace absurdity without tumb- 
ling into horseplay—and it is once more 
wonderfully exercised by Alec Guinness 
and Martita Hunt in Hotel Paradiso. 
This fifty-year-old Feydeau farce sports 
with infidelity without ever being im- 
proper; it offers for our pleasure superb 
dramatic carpentry controlling a tor- 
rent of grotesque invention; and comic 
characters which open whole kingdoms 
for the conquering to good actors. 
Peter Glenville made the most of the 
first of these attributes; the playing 
was cleverly timed and rose to a noble 
climax, faster, louder, funnier until its 
absurdly choral end. Mr. Guinness, as 
a henpecked husband bent on mild 
mischief, shrank and expanded, felt 
faint, felt jaunty, felt jubilant and 
frightened: his moods welled up in his 
feet, his shoulders, his nose—and always 
above them moved those wide ques- 
tioning eyes. Miss Hunt can hardly be 
said to have pecked him, she sat on 
him as though he were an egg, then 
towered squawking above him as 
though he had turned out to beaddled. 
Feathers flew, the air resounded with 
a dreadful crowing. Irene Worth kept 
her end up in this company; the rest 
of the cast was nowhere. 

Another French adaptation came 
via America: Anita Loos’s version of 
Colette’s Gigi—the story of the daughter 
of a line of successful cocottes who 
sentimentally preferred marriage. 
Leslie Caron, barely intelligible, fortu- 
nately offered much grace of gesture if 
little range of feeling as this cuckoo in 
the nest; but Peter Hall’s production 
surrounded her performance with some 
lamentably heavy-handed farcical trim- 
mings. No trimmings could make much 
of Noel Coward’s South Sea Bubble—a 
working-over, as it seemed, of several 
old ideas in a remarkably long-winded 
idiom, oddly like bad Shaw. Vivien 
Leigh worked hard to communicate her 
own vitality to the piece—but it was 
impossible not to notice that she was 
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working hard. Brian Reece, most en- 
gaging of comedians, and Robertson 
Hare, classic victim-priest of mythology 
in the age of the little man, worked 
like anything in Man Alive, a farce 
about animated tailors’ dummies, in 
which the author, John Dighton, had 
perhaps not worked quite hard enough. 

Farces should be funny, thrillers 


GWYNNE and JOAN GREENWOOD in “Cards of Identity’ 
Court Theatre. Photograph by Julie Hamilton. 
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at the Royal 


should thrill. The House by the Lake, 
despite Flora Robson’s expert anguish, 
and Night of the Fourth noticeably failed 
to do this. (For sheer horror, in fact, 
our period has best offered The Maids, 
an English version of Jean Genet’s Les 
Bonnes. I don’t feel equal to explaining 
the plot here; it is not nice, but it is 
very effective—though, I shall insist at 





whatever peril, at a level hardly higher 
than that of Grand Guignol.) 

Four plays came from America; none 
of them a masterpiece, it is true, but 
two of them of unusual interest if only 
for two remarkable performances. The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial had all the 
merits of a stage trial; it also had an 
unfortunate epilogue, which established 
one valid point but drowned it in a 
welter of irrelevant sentimentality. 
Still, the heart of the play remained 
intact; a study in disintegration in 
which a professional sailor is made pain- 
fully to demonstrate his unfitness for 
command. At first dapper and quietly 
confident, at the trial of an insubordi- 
nate subordinate, he is forced in the 
witness-box first into self-justification, 
then into self-contradiction, into des- 
perate lies, doubly desperate recoveries, 
and at last into a torrent of speech 
brought suddenly to a grinding silence. 
Lloyd Nolan, a familiar villain in many 
a film, took this virtuoso part and built 
it up into a magnificent display not of 
cinematic naturalism but of rhetorical 
acting, using all the vocal stops and an 
immense range of gesture, though he 
was sitting almost all the time. 

Then Geraldine Page, in The Rain- 
maker, drew a plain girl, aware of her 
plainness, with pitiful authenticity. 
Her voice whined a little, sometimes 
brightened, relapsed into dull pain; 
within a tiny—and indeed monotonous 

range of voice she flickered over a 
whole spectrum of mood from hope to 
scorn. Her actual acting, or mime, 
seemed to me to topple into exaggera- 
tion rather often; but hers is a con- 
siderable talent. As her resigned old 
father Wilfrid Lawson deployed his 
astoundingly expressive range of 
gurgles enchantingly to convey, some- 
how, sympathy, derision or anger. As 
the wandering shyster who wakens the 
torpor of a dustbowl farmstead, Sam 
Wanamaker sloughed off most of his 
mannerisms and, though a touch heavy, 
carried off a bravura part, a whirl of 
slightly soured fantasy, with charm as 
well as energy. 
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America seems rich in modestly 
effective plays of homely sentiment— 
The Rainmaker is another example of a 
genre recently well displayed in Morn- 
ing’s at Seven. In the latter Margaret 
Vines distinguished herself; her doubt- 
ful reward has been to play the lead 
in The Trip to Bountiful in a production 
of massive calm by Alan Schneider. 
This study of an unwanted old woman, 
a burden to her feeble-spirited son, a 
pest to her idiotic daughter-in-law, is 
hardly equal to The Wooden Dish, in 
which we saw Mr. Lawson so power- 
fully pathetic a few years back; and 
Miss Vines, though she established the 
character well enough, all reproach 
and nervous trotting, could not do much 
with her. The Silver Whistle, yet another 
piece about a scamp of a stranger 
bringing sunshine to the old and use- 
less, suffered in its anglicisation, and 
emerged as not only dull but vulgar. 

* * * 

Revivals have been few. At the Old 
Vic the excellent Macbeth was furbished 
up for the American tour; Paul Rogers, 
though rightly no gentleman in his 
portrayal of this Highland thug, has 
stopped shouting, and with his new 
Lady Macbeth, Coral Browne, at once 
flashing and statuesque, makes an im- 
passioned dance of death of the tre- 
mendous play. Mr. Rogers has also 
taken over John of Gaunt in Richard I. 
He speaks quietly and with a stirring 
gravity, but I wish he would keep his 
words on a steady vocal line—force and 
intelligence cannot excuse disappearing 
syllables. John Neville repeats his 
melodiously empty Richard, and has 
added an oddly offhand Romeo to his 
repertoire, opposite Claire Bloom’s 
anxious little Juliet. But then they were 
playing under difficulties in Robert 
Helpmann’s extraordinary production; 
this was I understand considerably 
tightened after the first night—when it 
lasted for just over three and a half 
hours. Dazzling sets by Loudon Saint- 
hill included innumerable flights of 
stairs, which in themselves slowed up a 
production already bedevilled with 
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PAUL SCOFIELD in “The Family Reunion” 


choirs, orchestras, processions and much 
irrelevant by-play. Only Paul Rogers’ 
Mercutio saved the performance from 
ticking gently to a standstill in its first 
half; when he was gone, one began to 
realise the meaning of eternity. 

More interesting, on any count, was 
The Family Reunion, third and last of the 
plays in the Paul Schofield—Peter Brook 
season at the Phoenix Theatre. This 
has not been a wholly encouraging 
event. Though both producer and actor 
rose to the challenge of the fragmentary 
The Power and the Glory, Shakespeare’s 
and Mr. Eliot’s best plays found them 
oddly at a loss. Mr. Scofield’s idiosyn- 
crasies—the low-slung head between 
hunched shoulders, the often-repeated 
group of flat, disconsolate intonations 

seem to be growing on him. His 
Harry, hag-ridden in truth, was aim- 
less rather than pursued or pursuing, 


at the Phoenix Theatre. 
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warming into life only in his scene 
with the girl Mary (played with tact 
and accuracy by Olive Gregg). Sybil 
Thorndike’s Lady Monchensey hardly 
reached beyond conventional eld; and 
the lowly but spiritually aware Down- 
ing, commonplace voyeur, was turned 
by Harry Corbett into a coarsely-cut 
music-hall sketch. But Gwen Ffrangcgon 
Davies grappled remarkably with the 
intolerable Aunt Agatha, that very 
superior person, robbing her of offence, 
investing her gnomic utterance with a 
yearning music which made it seem 
more than merely smug. For all its 
defects, of construction and in this case 
of production (including a couple of 
absurd slits through which the actors 
had to sidle off-stage) The Family 
Reunion remains, after nearly twenty 
years, a haunting piece in more ways 
than one. 


Photo: Tony Armstrong Jones. 





THE CENTENARIES OF 
G.B.S. AND WILLIAM ARCHER 


(July 26th, 1956, and September 23rd, 1956) 


Dr. Gilbert Murray, O.M., has generously presented to the British Drama 
League the large collection of letters which Bernard Shaw wrote to him over a 
period of more than fifty years. In giving us permission to print a selection from 
them in celebration of Shaw’s Centenary Dr. Murray writes: ‘Every letter shines 
with his genius.” 
Mr. Frank Archer also willingly allows us to publish extracts from a lecture 
delivered by his brother William Archer, the MS. of which forms part of the 
Archer Collection of books, letters and documents now in the possession of the 
League. Much of William Archer’s own personality is revealed in his comments 
on his famous contemporaries. 





BERNARD SHAW to GILBERT MURRAY 


Dear Murray, July 28th, 1900. 

Where are you at present? I shall soon submit to you a few notes which I propose to 
append to Caesar and Cleopatra. 

My vestry is in recess; and I shall have a clean run down here for a few weeks now, 
though I have to go up for a Housing Conference on Monday and Tuesday. 

I have carefully considered your comments on my history, and have modified accordingly. 
I am not quite convinced that I have overdone Cleopatra’s ferocity. If she had been an educated 
lady of the time I should have made her quite respectable and civilised; but what I was 
able to gather about her father, the convivial Flute Blower, and other members of the 
household, joined with considerations of the petulance of royalty, led me to draw her as I 
did. I submit to you that if a dramatist, 2000 years hence, were to portray George IV as 
an ideal First Gentleman of Europe, with all the culture of his age upon him, he would 
miss his mark very considerably. 

I also demur to your dictum that we have enough information about the ancient Britons 
to shew that they were not like Britannicus. In every line that I have come across concerning 
them I see Mr. Podsnap. Surely, if they are like Britannicus now, after such romantic 
adulterations as the Roman and Norman invasions and conquests, how much more like him 
must they have been then, when they were the pure products of the climate? I am quite serious. 

Further, I suggest that in the Gallic Wars the style is not the man—at least, not the 
whole man. As a writer, Caesar was an amateur, and could not have achieved complete 
self expression in letters even if he had lived now, when literature is no longer the game 
of style it was to Cicero’s pals. If the dramatic stories about him are true, such as the 
burning of the letters after the final defeat of Cato, and the encounter with the mutinous 
legion—‘‘Comrades: what do you want?” ‘Our discharge’’. ‘‘Citizens: you have it. Sorry 
you will not be able to share my triumph, Gc.” and so on, not to mention his personal 
address in getting round people of all sorts and sizes, he must have been an adroit comedian. 
Now the style-man of the Gallic Wars is not a comedian; but neither is he a dandy; and 
Caesar was a dandy. And I cannot conceive a great man as a grave man: to lack humor 
is to lack the universal solvent. If my Caesar can be guyed, he is a failure. But I believe 
him to be authentic to the last comma. 


Yours ever, ; . 
G. Bernard Shaw. 
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My dear Murray, 12th Feb. 1901. 

The answer is that Nature puts jokes into my plays just as she puts bones into a fish 
to interfere with your pleasure in eating them. The explanation and yourself, both, can be 
expanded simultaneously if you will come to lunch on Thursday (we lunch out tomorrow, 
worse luck). 

Meanwhile I write to point out one quite extraordinary error in your Speaker article. 
Read Coriolanus again at once. You will find that with the single exception of the blank 
verse which Shakespeare dropped into to save time (I have just dramatized Cashel Byron in 
that medium for the same reason) his method is that of “C @ C’’. He assumes that 
Cortolanus & Co were exactly like the patricians and parish electors of his own day; and 
the greatest scene in the play is hardly over when Menenius remarks ‘‘He no more remembers 
his mother now than an eight-year-old horse’’. There is not a trace of the Tamburlainish rot 


in his attempt at Caesar. In haste—just off to lecture, 


G. Bernard Shaw. 


Dear Murray, 15th March 1901. 

Certain wars and rumours of wars at the Stage Society move me to warn you to water- 
proof yourself against all tales of intrigue and villainy which may reach you. The great 
object of the contending forces is to get an author as King’s Evidence: the wise author 
preserves a bland neutrality. Do not allow yourself to be affected by the professional infamy, 
the treachery, the scoundrelism of Charrington, or the self-seeking intrigue, the hypocrisy, 
vanity and mean envy of Whelan. It is all pure romance ; but it always goes on, like schoolboy 
war and brigandage. 

The fact is, the Stage Society is not a very eligible opening for professional ambition. 
It cant afford to pay its performers or to have scenic rehearsals. It begins rehearsing after a 
fortnight of applications and refusals, with an incomplete cast, and with performers of whom 
some, as the old hands pretty surely guess, wont go through with it when they find what a 
rough and tumble affair it is going to be. I rather suspect that Miss Collier was a case in 
point. In the end the manager calls in his wife or some of his old allies on whom he can 
depend; and then, for the first time, he gets to work on the assumption that the thing is 
really going to happen. Of course the Opposition immediately denounce this course of nature 
as an intrigue of the manager in the interests of his own gang and his own wife. Equally 
of course, the manager and his wife are stung by the infamous conspiracy to oust them. And 
so they wrangle and fight, occasionally changing the Government when the press pitches into 
a performance hard enough to give the Opposition a victory, but never changing the system, 
as the new manager finds himself exactly in the same fix. Andromache has unseated 
Charrington and put in Foss; but the chances are about 10 to 1 that Foss will presently, 
after vainly trying to cast a play, fall back on Miss Winifred Fraser (Mrs. Foss), and the 
recrimination will begin all over again. It may not happen the first time (Charrington got 
through The League of Youth, The Coming of Peace and Macaire without calling 
in Janet) ; but to that complexion it will come at last. 

In the case of Brassbound J, anticipating all this, condescended to ask Mrs. Kendal 
and Miss Lena Ashwell myself to play Lady Cicely. The committee tried ; I tried ; everybody 
tried, refusals coming in until there was no time left for anybody to rehearse, when I turned 
Janet on. But there was just the same faction afterwards: Charrington and Janet had 
intrigued to secure the part for her and so on. Every performance is followed by the same silly 
storm in a teacup and will be to the end of time. So sit tight; and dont believe a word that 
reaches you from either side. I am deep in the unwilling confidence of both parties. 

Andromache, which I saw twice (an unprecedented honor) was necessarily a failure 
in point of execution—a failure that illustrated our difficulties very perspicuously. The play 
requires an artistic form for its representation—a convention of fastidious beauty and dignity 
delicately impressed with sincere and natural acting. You want people trained to speak and 
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move handsomely, and to strike the chords of the human heart feelingly enough to touch Mr. 
Guppy. Instead of which you get your milk and water in separate cans. You get two artist’s 
models who look feebly graceful in the manner of a Leighton picture, and who are 
unintelligible and (in one case) inarticulate. And you get two realistic Ibsen people who 
drive the meaning of their parts home with instruments of torture. The boy was the sole 
success: his youth was classic, his feeling was touching. 

I blame you to some extent for not forcing Janet to contract herself into the limits of 
her duty. I grant you it would have required either a serpent’s tongue or a kitchen poker ; 
but it could have been done. Two things you should have said and stuck to. 1. Miss 
Achurch: you will please be content to see the Furies, not to act them. 2. Miss Achurch: 
you will please avoid using that part of your voice (the upper register) which was intended 
by nature for use in a saw mill. Janet is magnificent when she is bullied into reason and 
moderation; but when she is not brutally tamed she smashes everything to pieces. Even then 
there is something momentous in the fact that the audience dares not laugh—that line about 
her beauty would have evoked a titter if Mrs. Pat or Cleopatra herself had played it; but 
Janet’s unerring laugh-if-you-dare pause and the stroke after it that shoots the ship clear of 
the rock are really wonderful. Of course she should have played Andromache; and you 
should have hammered at her with an extra large pokér until she was right; but she could 
have been made much less destructive as Hermione. An actress of genius is an incarnation 
of all the devils in hell: that is why it is such a fearful and perilous joy to have one to 
rehearse. Charrington couldnt have been made better: nothing could make him classically 
beautiful. He hates classicism and romance, and hadnt the least notion what a good play 
Andromache is and what a genius you are until I reviled him into waking up a little about 
it. Here I am interrupted by a rehearsal of The Man of Destiny. 


Yours ever, 7 ; 
G. Bernard Shaw. 


My dear Murray, 23 March 1902 

I have for a long time been much concerned about those translations which you are 
nursing to perfection in the manner characteristic of university professors. Now let me tell 
you that every university professor is an ass, and that you, like any common man, are subject 
to this inexorable law. You think that because Gilbert Murray the poet is not an ass, 
Professor Murray cannot be one, just as no doubt the Colonial Secretary is convinced that 
he is a very decent sort of fellow because he is conscious that Joseph Chamberlain is incapable 
of compelling families to attend the executions of their breadwinners. The fallacy is the same 
in both cases. I have never known a University don who was not going to produce a great 
book (like the Churchman in Consuelo) as soon as he had brought his materials to com- 
pletion, his judgment to absolute impartiality, and his style to perfection. The impression 
of underbred illiteracy I produce on such a person by telling him that the way to write one 
good book is to write nineteen bad ones first, cannot be conveyed by mere words. And when 
I go on to point out that the world would be better off during the period of gestation with a 
slightly imperfect book than with no book at all; when I cite the practice of the inventor 
who patents and puts on the market every successive step towards a better process, well 
knowing all the time that further improvements lie ahead of him, I seem to be bringing the 
coarsest commercial instincts into the Groves of Academe. Nevertheless to you I will go 
further still, and unfeelingly say that the Euripidean poesy is not the sort of thing that a 
man can alter for the better as he becomes more middleaged. 

Further I have to observe that one, Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-law, and sometime fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, is publishing a trans- 
lation of the Comedies of Aristophanes, much in the style of your respected uncle.* Now 
Benjamin Bickley is thereby doing a public service. I daresay if he were to hatch his 
translation until a few days before his funeral, he might improve it by, say -O0001%, and 

* W. S. Gilbert 
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impart a choice senile flavor to it which would otherwise be lacking. Would you advise him 
to take this course? 

The moral is obvious, Send Euripides by next post to the printer. And then start 
something else. Mind, by the next post, I am durchaus serious. 


Yours ever, G. Bernard Shaw. 


Dear Murray, 6th January 1905. 

I made a suggestion to Barker for the Troades—Gertrude Kingston for Helen—which, 
he tells me, shocked you. This was because it was a stroke of genius on my part. She is, 
superficially, a feather headed, artificial creature in French frocks, just as Helen would be 
if she were alive now, as she no doubt is. Perhaps Gertrude is Helen: what could she do 
but go on the stage and play heartless parts if she were reborn? My private acquaintance 
with her is limited to a single call which she paid me lately about a play of mine which she 
wanted. It was then that the great idea struck me. There is a certain inhuman self-possession 
about her, a certain grace, a certain obvious power of crumpling up Menelauses and Parises 
and suchlike blighters, which seems to me to fit Helen better than anything else I can think 
of. And giving her such a part would have a tremendous moral effect on her; for she is never 
offered a part that is not an insult to her soul—and really the secret of dealing with these 
queer actor folk is to get at their souls. She would rise at it instead of stooping bitterly to it. 

Of course I make the suggestion as a practical stage manager, comparing her, not with 
the ideal Helen of your imagination, but with the next best Helen you are likely to get. 
There is always the danger of shrinking from incongruous realities into nonentities. In 
Hippolytus, the impossibility of getting the Venus you wanted ended in a Venus whom 
nobody wanted—a lady with the qualifications of a horse for a quiet family: no vices. That 
is what I rather dread in these Greek plays of yours, which are to me so fine that every single 
stroke in their production ought to be an inspiration. I think it quite possible that some god 
has actually suggested G.K. to me. For some reason you dont like superhuman people—I have 
often explained to you how totally you misunderstand the attitude of your convenient ghost 
Euripides, towards the gods—and therefore they naturally come to me instead of to you with 
their suggestions. 

Of course you will get someone better if you can. But don’t get someone worse because 
in your inmost heart you cannot bear to profane the part by giving it to anyone real at all. 

Please assure Lady Mary that I have no corrupt interest in this matter. My relations 
with Miss Kingston are blameless. I say this because on a recent occasion, I compromised 
myself for ever in your wife’s eyes by betraying the fact that I had long come to take the 
adoration of her sex for my own person as a matter of course (a galling assumption for all 
really nice women). 

Yours ever, G.B.S. 


My dear Murray, 14th April 1905. 

I saw the Trojanesses this afternoon. It is good in parts, though Gertrude Kingston is 
the only one who is right. She has got the method of Athens: the others have the methods of 
Bayreuth and Bedford Park. Miss Wynne Mathison’s playing is good straightforward 
sentimental acting: I thought her very good until the great passage about Hector coming 
from his grave and the closing line about death, where the part left her below on the 
emotional plane. 

I am loth to reopen an old sore; but really the Spartan blighter ought to get a hint in 
deference to the fact that an English audience has never heard of Helen and is extraordinarily 
slow to believe just the contrary of what an actor says. Now as matters stand, three quarters 
of the house thinks that Menelaus is going to kill her after all because he says he will. To 
remedy this, there is the time honoured aside ‘‘I cannot do’t” or “I do but jest—ha ha!” 
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Such interpolations would be quite as authentically Euripidean as many other passages in 
your version, probably; but they are not subtle enough for you. The thing can be done 
‘without any interpolation at all by simply making the blighter, after Helen goes off, force 
his threats to the blatant pitch of a man obviously trying to encourage himself by the sound 
of his own voice, with a corresponding accentuation of the collapses. A final effort to grip 
his sword in a bloodyminded manner, followed by an exit in the manner of a man following 
a perambulator, would do the trick. 

I think Astyanax should be a rag doll. Nothing can get over the horrible fact that as he 
appears at the Court he is obviously old enough to understand Talthybius’s announcement 
that he is going to be thrown from the wall—a sort of doom at once terrifying and eminently 
probable to the mind of a child. One expects him to yell like twenty thousand devils as soon 
as the words are out of Talthybius’s mouth. And the legitimate horror of the broken arm is 
impossible with this flourishing kid. 

I see nothing for it but the institution of an order of vestal virgins to play the higher 
drama. Miss Olive, who was quite right as Phaedra, curdled my blood as Cassandra. 
Agamemnon, poor chump, with his notion that there was something rather appetizing in 
having a sacred vestal to ravish, became a highly comic figure when one saw him in 
imagination contemplating the reality of his dream—a warmblooded lady with an appallingly 
impure diction and strikingly dramatic manner. 

Miss Brema is not bad; but she’s wrong. The conflagration chorus is badly set: if 
you want sensational music for it why not turn on Wagner’s Feuerzauber from Die Walkiire 
at once? 

These reproaches are addressed to destiny, not to you. The more I see of these attempts 
to make young females from Maida Vale patuitate like goddesses the more I incline to an 
experiment with mask and cothurnus. 


G.B.S. 
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A LECTURE BY WILLIAM ARCHER ON 
GALSWORTHY, BARRIE AND SHAW 


Delivered to the College Club, New York, in 1921 





THE THREE DRAMATISTS 


HE three men of whom | have under- 
taken to speak to you this evening are 
certainly among the most eminent British 
writers of their generation. Two grand old 
men of an earlier generation still survive, 
Thomas Hardy and John Morley. But, these 
two apart, I can think of only one man who 
can reasonably be placed on the same level 
as John Galsworthy, James Matthew Barrie 
and George Bernard Shaw. That man is 
Rudyard Kipling, whom I salute in passing 
and go on to my immediate subject. 
About Galsworthy, Barrie and Shaw there 


are two things to be noted: first, that they are 
all three dramatists: second, that they are all 


much more than dramatists. If you think of 


it, you will realise that both these facts point 
to a new state of things. Not for more than 
two centuries past has any one dramatist—not 
to mention three 
English literature. And furthermore, when we 
go back to the period of great dramatists— 
the 17th century—we find that the leading 
playwrights of that time were playwrights and 
practically nothing else. It will scarcely be 
said that Shakespeare’s poems, or Ben Jonson’s 
essays, or Congreve’s non-dramatic writings 
would have placed any one of them in the 
front rank of his contemporaries had he written 
no plays. Mr. Galsworthy, on the other hand, 
had won a high position as a novelist before 
he ever approached the stage. Sir James 
Barrie had actually founded a school of fiction 

the Kailyard School as William Ernest 
Henley nicknamed it—before he made any 


name as a playwright. As for Mr. Shaw, if 


he had never written a line of drama he would 
still have been one of the most striking intel- 
lectual personalities of his time. Some people 
think that even to this day he is greater as a 
preface writer than as a playwright. 

From all these facts I think there are two 
things to be deduced: first, that the drama has, 
with almost startling suddenness, recovered 


‘stood at the very head of 
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its ancient position in the very forefront of 
English literature: second, that the day is past 
when merely theatrical talent sufficed to make 
a great playwright: eminence in the theatre 
can no longer be won without a very consider- 
able allowance of all-round intellectual power. 


Now let me call your attention to a curious 
coincidence. When I chose as my subject this 
trio of playwrights, I thought of them only as 
eminent representatives of that calling. It 
did not occur to me till afterwards that they 
were no less eminently representative of the 
three nationalities which form what we call— 
rather ironically in these days—the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. 
Galsworthy is English of the English; Sir James 
Barrie is Scotch of the Scotch; Mr. Shaw is 
Irish of the Irish. In each case the influence 
of race, such as it is (I don’t myself think that 
it amounts to very much) has been reinforced 
to the full by the far more potent influences 
of environment and education. It is remark- 
able (don’t you think?) that each of the three 
nations should have claimed, as it were, an 
equal part in the dramatic revival. 


What is most curious, perhaps, is that 
Scotland should have come so decisively into 
line. Both England and Ireland have con- 
tributed their full share to the drama of the 
past; but Barrie is the first Scotch playwright 
of any note. In the 18th century, indeed, a 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. John Home, 
actually forgot himself so far as to write a 
stage play—the tragedy of Douglas. The genius 
of Mrs. Siddons made it popular, and we owe 
to it that fine old fossil of the elocution books: 


My name is Norval On the Grampian 
hills my Father feeds his flocks, 


But no one, I think, who has waded through 
the five stodgy acts of Douglas, will dispute my 
statement that Sir James Barrie is the first 
dramatist Scotland has ever produced. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


NGLAND, Scotland and Ireland have 
fk stamped their respective characters on the 

plays of these three men as unmistakably 
as the English, Scotch and Irish accents are 
stamped upon their speech. Mr. Galsworthy, 
born of an old squirearchical family in the 
most English of all counties, Devon, speaks the 
pure English of his caste, the English to which 
even the finest ear cannot assign any particular 
locality. Sir James Barrie would be the last to 
disown his Lowland Scotch accent. He has 
himself told us that he spoke broad Scotch 
in his boyhood and that he still thinks in that 
dialect. As I myself was born within 
some fifty miles of Thrums, I can offer my 
reproduction of his accent with tolerable 
confidence. Bernard Shaw’s delightful touch 
of the brogue, on the other hand, entirely 
escapes me. There are few things more painful 
than a Scotchnan’s attempts at Irish. 

These little external peculiarities are not so 
trivial as you may suppose. The immaculate 
correctness of Mr. Galsworthy’s speech is 
typical of his whole mental habit. He is a man 
of his aristocratic race, even while he is in 
marked revolt against many of its traditions. 
By upbringing he is of the straitest sect of 
the Pharisees. He went to one of those great 
English public schools—Harrow I think 
which have done so much to mould the 
English character, both for good and ill. 


From this seminary, with its cult of the 
English idol, “good form”, the young Gals- 
worthy proceeded to Oxford, to a College 
which, being one of the most ancient, is 
characteristically called New College—an in- 
stitution which has for its motto that of the 
prelate who founded it in the 14th century, 
‘Manners makyth man’. So far as_ his 
training went, there was every reason why 
Mr. Galsworthy should follow in the tracks 
of his forefathers and become a fox-hunting 
tory Squire, a Justice of the Peace, perhaps a 
Member of Parliament, at all events a pillar 
of the Church, the State and the liquor trade. 
And of the traditions of his caste he has 
retained all that are good. Though he has 
renounced fox-hunting along with all killing 
for sport, he retained a great affection for 
horses, and that deep devotion to dogs which 
appears in so many of his books. Though he 
is a stern, almost a bitter, critic of the wealthy 
upper-middle class whom he has portrayed in 
what he calls the Saga of the Forsytes, he has 
retained the best part of their manners, 
renouncing only their insolence and their self- 
sufficiency. Though his sympathy with the 
poor and down-trodden of this world is 
intense—-witness the immortal charwoman in 
The Silver Box and the hunted, tortured weak- 
ling who is the central figure of Zustice—he is 
personally the very embodiment of distinction, 
of fastidiousness. But it is, after all, his love of 
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humanity that is the first and last word of hi: 
genius. He is a born hater of that most sense 
less form of stupidity to which we give the 
special name of cruelty. His works, whethe: 
novels or plays, are one passionate protes 
against ‘“‘man’s inhumanity to man’’—anc 
more particularly to woman. 

It is characteristic that, not very long befor 
the Great War, he set on foot a movement in 
favour of an international convention whereb: 
the Powers should bind themselves to confine 
any future wars to the land and sea, and not 
to make use of the horrible possibilities of war- 
fare in the air. How much good it did I need 
scarcely tell you, though few of you, I hope, 
have as yet experienced the pleasure of sitting 
for hours in a damp cellar, with anti-aircraft 
guns banging and bombs crashing on every 
side of-you. 

After Mr. Galsworthy had left Oxford, and 
before literature had claimed him for her own, 
he thought of going to the Admiralty bar, or 
in other words becoming a lawyer specially 
conversant with maritime causes. To this end 
it was necessary, or at any rate desirable, that 


he should gain some practical knowledge of 


navigation, and he accordingly made a voyage 
to Australia. When he embarked for home at 
Melbourne, he was received on board the ship 

a tramp steamer— by the second officer, at 
that time black to the very eyes with coal 
dust. The two young men struck up an 
acquaintanceship, and in the course of the 
voyage the second officer confided to Gals- 
worthy that he, too, had literary ambitions, 
and showed him one or two manuscripts. 
Galsworthy gave him all the encouragement 
in his power, and thereby did a great service 
to English letters. For the young sailor’s name 
was Joseph Conrad, now known as by far the 
first of all novelists of the sea. 

Conrad’s case is, I suppose, unique in the 
history of literature. His native language is 
Polish; those who know him well believe that 
he thinks in French; he speaks English with a 
strong foreign accent; and yet there can be 
no doubt that he is one of the greatest living 


‘ 


masters of our tongue. Other foreigners have | 


written very good expository and scientific 
English but Conrad has wrung from the lan- 
guage its last secrets of colour and pictorial 
effect—a truly marvellous achievement. 


To return to Mr. Galsworthy and to the 
contrast between him and his brother play- 
wrights. In nothing, I think, is he so typically 
English as in the straightforwardness of his 
talent. There is nothing freakish, nothing 
extravagant or exaggerative about it. He does 
not lack humour. He has written many amus- 
ing pages and scenes, but his humour is always 
staid and dignified. He cuts no capers; he 


indulges in no escapades. The elfin slyness of 
Barrie’s humour, the roguish effrontery of 
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Shaw’s, are alike foreign to him. He is as 
intense a humanitarian as Shaw, but he always 
tempers his idealism with common sense. He 
eats meat, he drinks wine, tea and coffee, and 
smokes cigarettes—in Shaw’s eyes almost 
criminal indulgences. I have never discussed 
vivisection with Galsworthy, nor do I re- 
member anything that he has written about it. 
I can scarcely doubt that he is opposed to it; 
but I am quite sure his hostility has never 


JAMES 


ET us pass now from Galsworthy, the 

English country gentleman, to Barrie, 

the Scotch peasant. He has _ himself 
described to us, in many tender and beautiful 
pages, the conditions of his upbringing. He has 
described them with the humorous discern- 
ment which can only come from an outside 
point of view, but at the same time with a 
loving pride which is very characteristically 
Scotch. Think of the pride with which that 
other Scotch peasant of genius, ‘Thomas 
Carlyle, dwelt upon his ancestry! But the 
rhapsodist of Ecclefechan had little or none 
of the humour that distinguishes the poet of 
Kirriemuir. 

There, James Matthew Barrie was born in 
a cottage consisting only of a “‘but’’, a “ben” 
and an attic. The life of that humble abode 
is described with some admixture of fantasy 
in A Window in Thrums, and with loving 
fidelity in that wonderful tribute of filial 
affection, Margaret Ogilvy. When that book 
appeared it was severely criticised as lacking 
in taste. I never could share that view. Only 
a man of genius could have painted such a 
portrait with success; but Barrie just happened 
to have the genius. And he inherited that 
genius, beyond a doubt, from the mother 
whose portrait he painted—the mother who 
had already sat to him for Jess in A Window 
in Thrums. You may remember what Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote to him from Vailima 
after reading that book: 

There are two of us now that the Shirra 
might have patted on the head. (The Shirra 
means, of course, the Sheriff, otherwise Sir 
Walter Scott). And please don’t think when 
I thus seem to bracket myself with you, 
that I am wholly blinded with vanity. 
Jess is beyond my frontier line; I could not 
touch her skirt; I have no such glamour of 
twilight on my pen. I am a capable artist; 
but it begins to look to me as if you were 
a man of genius. Take care of yourself for 
my sake. 

This was not only a very generous, but a 
very penetrating thing to say. Some of us 
would, indeed, rather be Stevenson than 
Barrie—a man of larger mind, finer culture, 
more varied faculty. But in point of sheer 
inborn, irrepressible genius, I think there is 
no doubt that Barrie stands easily first. And 


induced him to declare, as Shaw habitually 
does, that vivisectors are animated by sheer 
lust of cruelty, and that medical science has 
learnt, and can learn, nothing from vivisec- 
tion. In other words, Galsworthy’s reason is 
not, like Shaw’s, at the mercy of his will. 
On one point only am I inclined to think him 
fanatical; he so hates seeing animals caged 
that I believe if he had his way, he would 
abolish all Zoological Gardens. 


BARRIE 


one prime element in Barrie’s genius was un- 
developed when Stevenson wrote—-namely his 
rare and original instinct for the stage. 

Perhaps you think it rash of me to speak 
as a matter of course of Barrie’s humour. 
Perhaps I ought to justify my use of the term. 
Every nation, I observe, is inclined to consider 
humour its own special gift, and to deny it to 
its neighbours. The Irish, I think, are 
the only nation to whom everyone allows the 
possession of humour; while the Scotch are 
the people to whom it is most unanimously 
denied. Charles Lamb confesses his imperfect 
sympathy with the Scotch by reason of their 
matter-of-factness; and all the world repeats 
with glee Sydney Smith’s jibe about the 
surgical operation necessary to insinuate a 
joke into a Scotchman’s head. 

Now, as a Scotchman, I do not hesitate to 
own that there is a good deal in this accusa- 
tion. A certain literalness cleaves to the 
Scotch intelligence; a Scotchman’s yea is apt 
to be yea, and his nay, nay. I have even 
heard of facetious Englishmen who say the 
word is ‘“‘neigh’’. There are, indeed, several 
collections of ‘‘Scottish Wit and Humour’’; 
but when you look into them you find that 
what passes for humour is generally sheer 
naweté or at most a sort of sly (otherwise 
called ‘‘pawky’’) shrewdness. Take for instance 
the story of the two old women discussing 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. “*‘What is a Jubilee?” 
says the one. ‘“‘Weel, you see’’, says the other, 
“when ye’ve been mairit twenty-five year, 
that’s your silver waddin’, an’ when ye’ve 
been mairit fifty year that’s your gowden 
waddin’; and then when your man dees, that’s 
your jubilee.” This remark implies neither wit 
nor humour in the speaker. The humour is 
that of the hearer who appreciates its sim- 
plicity. Or, take the case of the minister who 
gives out as his text: “I said in my haste: All 
men are liars,’”’ and begins his sermon “Deed 
Dauvid, gin ye’d lived in this pairrish, ye 
micht have said it at your leesure’’! This, no 
doubt, may show humour on the preacher’s 
part, but it is much more amusing if we 
interpret it as a serious indictment of the 
congregation. Besides, would any Scotch 
minister venture to joke with King David? 

I admit, then, a certain prima facie plausi- 
bility in the doubts cast upon the humour of 
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my countrymen. And yet I venture to believe 
that the four great writers of my people- 

Robert Burns, Walter Scott, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and James Matthew Barrie—are 
each and all of them distinguished by their keen 
sense of humour. And in what does their 
humour in great part consist? It consists in 
their ability to take a double view of the 
peculiarities of their countrymen; to observe 
them from within with sympathetic under- 
standing, and at the same time to criticise 


them from without from the point of view of 


a larger knowledge of men and things. This, 
at any rate, is the characteristic of Barrie’s 
humour; he sees with the keenest eye the 
foibles of his class—their reticence, their 
inarticulateness, their narrowness of outlook, 
their little vanities, their harmless hypocrisies, 
their trumpery, almost babyish, ostentations— 
and he displays them to the world. But in the 
unveiling there is no trace of treachery or 
disloyalty; for he understands them, he loves 
them, he sees in them only the surface ripples 
on unfathomable deeps of worth, of loving- 
kindness and of patient heroism. And who 
can doubt that this doubleness of view he 
inherited from his mother—the heroine, under 
one disguise or another, of half his books and 
plays? She was by no means inaccessible to 
the aforesaid vanities, hypocrisies, etc.; but 
while she felt them, she stood outside of them 
and smiled; and is not this smile the very 
essence and emblem of humour; a_ world 
apart from the savage grin of satire. 

And the same loving criticism which Barrie 


applied to the cottagers of Kirriemuir, he 
continues to apply to his southron neighbours, 
and to human nature in general. He reads 
into human nature in general (whether rightly 
or wrongly, who shall say?) something of the 
same intensity of the affections which was at 
once the joy and the torment of life in his 
Scotch home. In spite of the great position 
he has won, he remains at heart the Forfar- 
shire cottager he was from the cradle 
upwards. 

A certain tricksiness, an elfishness, a Puck- 
like quaintness characterises Barrie’s lighter 
fantasies, though not his deepest work 
Robert Buchanan, a half-baked poet of last 
century, wrote a discerning essay on Charles 
Dickens in which he entitled him the “Good 
Genie of modern fiction’. I am tempted to 
adapt the title to Barrie and call him the 
Benevolent Brownie of latter-day letters. Not 
that even my national partiality would tempt 
me to.place him by the side of Dickens, who 
stands as solitary as Shakespeare in our 
literature. But I think anyone who is con- 
versant with faery lore will realise that the 
difference between a Genie and a Brownie 
not inaptly indicates the proportionate magni- 
tude of the two men. A Genie is an elemental 
force which creates its own world; a Brownie 
is but a deft manipulator of a pre-existent 
world. But I am very sure that Charles 
Dickens would have loved and appreciated 
the poet of Peter Pan and Wendy, the 
humorist of Quality Street, Alice-Sit-by-the-fire, 
Dear Brutus and What Every Woman Knows. 


Here followed a hilarious account of a cowboy film, plotted by James Barrie with Harley 

Granville-Barker (who undertook the stage-management) and made in the Hertfordshire 

countryside by William Archer, Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, and Lord Howard de 

Walden. A picture of the four ‘“‘cowboys” appeared in the Shaw Memorial number of 
Drama which was published in Spring 1951. 


BERNARD SHAW 


r SHE romantic history of my debut as a 
movie-star affords an apt transition to 
the third subject of this discourse—my 

brother cowpuncher, George Bernard Shaw. 

Of him, I can claim to speak with some 

authority, for I have known him intimately 

for more than half my life. Barrie and Gals- 
worthy are by several years my juniors; Shaw 
and I are contemporaries in the fullest sense 

of the word—to be exact he is my senior by a 

couple of months. Our paths in life converged 

some thirty-seven years ago, but I think I 

may say that they have never seriously 

diverged. 

I shall speak of him with perfect freedom, 
and say a good deal that may sound to you 
like rather too candid criticism. But two 


things I wish to emphasise at the outset; I 
shall say nothing behind his back that I 
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would not say and have not often said, to his 
face; and I shall express myself very ill if 
I give you any reason to doubt the sincere 
admiration and the warm affection I feel for 
the man. There have been deeper and more 
original thinkers than he; there have been 
greater dramatists; there have been as bril- 
liant, though scarcely more brilliant, wits. 
But I doubt whether there has ever been a 
more extraordinary and fascinating combina- 
tion of gifts in one single human brain. A 
hundred years hence, with all his works before 
them, including, probably, large volumes of 
his correspondence, for he is a copious and 
vivacious letter-writer, psychological critics 
will find it an absorbing problem to analyse 
and co-ordinate his talents, and map out the 
cross-currents of his motivation. They will 
deliver, no doubt, many and diverse judgments ; 
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but they will, I am sure, be unanimous in 
writing him down a fundamentally honest 
man, an extremely humane man, and an un- 
compromising idealist. By ‘‘idealist’? I mean 
one who does not, like so many of us, see and 
ipprove the better course, while following 
the worse. As soon as G.B.S. has convinced 
himself that any course is the better, the right 
course, he will follow it resolutely and at all 
hazards. He will die rather than deviate 
from it. 

I said in introducing these remarks that 
Bernard Shaw was Irish of the Irish—but I 


did not mean to imply that he was a Celt of 


the Celts. On the contrary, I do not believe 
that he is Celtic at all. He is tall and large- 
boned; his complexion is fair and ruddy; and 
his name is not in the least Celtic. “Shaw” 
in Lowland Scotch, and in the Scandinavian 
languages, means a wood. He himself tells us 
that he belonged to a Protestant family which, 
being remotely related to a baronet, stood 
resolutely upon its gentility. All this points to 
his ancestors having been comparatively recent 
immigrants into what is called the English 
Pale of Ireland. But none the less is he Irish 
of the Irish. The Irish character lies not in 
the blood, but in the air—at any rate in the 
environment. We know that the early Norman 
invaders of Ireland, the Desmonds, the 
Butlers, the Burkes, became in a generation 
or two at least as Irish as the peasants around 
them. So must it have been with these Shaws. 

Somewhere in Froude’s history you will 
find a couple of anecdotes which always stick 
in my memory as indicating the antiquity and 
the unchangeableness of Irish character. In 


the reign of Henry VIII, a Chief of one of 


the great clans, a Desmond I think, had, 
under guise of Government service, committed 
various misdemeanours. He was invited to 
come to England and with characteristic 
audacity accepted the invitation. There he 
was put on trial before the Privy Council, the 


King himself being present. At the outset of 


the proceedings he was told that he had a 
right to select an advocate. He looked round 
the assemblage, made a deep bow to the 
King, and said “‘I choose the best advocate in 
England: I choose Your Majesty!” Is not this 
piece of blarney exactly what we should expect 
of a Shaw hero under the circumstances? 
Again, it was one of the counts of the indict- 
ment that he had burned a cathedral 
Armagh, if I am not mistaken. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it’s true I did burn the cathaydral, but 
I wouldn’t have done it only they told me 
that the Archbishop was inside it.” The 
irresistible effrontery of such a reply is, if I 
may say so, Shaw all over. 

We have seen something of the cottage 
home which left so deep a mark upon the 
character of Barrie. How different the harum- 
scarum, pretentious, yet impecunious, upper- 
middle-class Dublin household which Shaw 
has described to us! Contrast with Barrie’s 
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adoration for ‘Margaret Ogilvy’? Shaw’s 
remark that his mother was “constitutionally 
unfitted for the sentiment of wifchood and 
motherhood”’, from which, however, it would 
be quite wrong to deduce that he was not an 
affectionate son. I knew his mother, and a 
very fine old lady she was, from whom her 
son undoubtedly inherited, among other 
things, his sense of humour. The household 
was not harmonious, yet, fortunately for us, 
harmony played a large part in it. His mother 
had a very fine voice; she was taught how to 
use it by a man who had a genius for the art; 
and she became a leader in a circle which 
assiduously cultivated music and gave operatic 
performances. Thus the boy was brought up 
in an atmosphere of music and learned, before 
he had learned anything else to speak of, 
every note of many great operas, notably of 
Mozart’s. To this day, though he is tempera- 
mentally an iconoclast rather than a hero- 
worshipper, Mozart is one of his heroes. It 
may be said, indeed, that music is the one 
thing that really excites his enthusiasm. His 
taste in poetry is very limited and is warped 
by all moral For 
instance, he professes to adore Shelley and to 
despise Tennyson; but this preference is not 
really aesthetic; it rests upon the fact that 
Shelley was a vegetarian and ‘Tennyson wasn’t. 
He went to three or four private schools in 
Dublin—-educationally worthless, he tells us. 
and hotbeds of religious prejudice and 
snobbery, against which he very soon rebelled. 
My mother (he says) had a considerable 
musical talent. In order to exercise it 


sorts of considerations. 


seriously, she had to associate with other 
people who had musical talent. My first 
childish doubt as to whether God could 


really be a good Protestant was suggested 
by my observation of the deplorable fact 
that the best voices available for combina- 
tion with my mother’s in the works of the 
great composers had been unaccountably 
vouchsafed to Roman Catholics. Even the 
divine gentility was presently called in 
question, for some of these vocalists were 
undeniably connected with retail trade. 
Thus his earliest conscious thought took the 
form of rebellious criticism of the ideas pre- 
vailing in his environment. Yet his reading of 
human nature was deeply influenced by that 
environment. We cannot but trace to it, for 
example, that curious prejudice which runs 
through all his novels and plays, to the effect 
that blood-relations are always hostile to each 
other, always bickering and snapping off each 
others’ heads. Whatever may be true of Ire- 
land, this is grotesquely untrue of the world 
at large. . It is all very well to laugh, 
as Shaw has done, at cheap stereotypes such 
as ‘“‘Blood is thicker than water’’; but this is 
at all events truer than the principle which 
one might deduce from such plays as Widower’s 
Houses, Man and Superman, and Heartbreak 
House: namely that blood is more acid than 








vinegar. How early he contracted this obliquity 
of vision may be guessed from the fact that 
one of the unfinished efforts of his boyhood 
was a Passion Play in blank verse, in which 
the mother of the hero (that is to say the 
Virgin Mary) was represented as a termagant. 
And the origin of the prejudice appears very 
clearly in such an anecdote as this, which 
Shaw tells of his father: 

When I was a child, he gave me my first 
dip in the sea, in Killiney Bay. He prefaced 
it by a very serious exhortation on the 
importance of learning to swim, culminating 
in these words: “‘When I was a boy of only 
fourteen, my knowledge of swimming 
enabled me to save your Uncle Robert’s 
life.’ Then, seeing that I was deeply im- 
pressed, he stooped, and added confidentially 
in my ear, “And, to tell the truth, I never 
was so sorry for anything in my life after- 
wards.” He then plunged into the ocean, 
enjoyed a thoroughly refreshing swim, and 
chuckled all the way home. 

1 don’t know whether this Uncle Robert 
was the relative of whom Shaw used to aver 
that he committed suicide with a carpet-bag, 
by the simple process of putting it over his 
head and then drawing the metal edges 
together. He had an amazing assortment of 
relations, real or imaginary, and his anecdotes 
of them were the delight of his friends in the 
early days of our acquaintanceship. 

After spending some years in a land-agent’s 
office in Dublin Shaw came, with his mother, 
to London, where she eventually made some 
success as a teacher of singing. One of his 
sisters, too, went on the stage, and was at one 
time prima donna of a travelling operetta com- 
pany. His first years in London were a period 
of dire poverty, mainly due to the fact that, 
instead of seriously trying for an opening in 
journalism, he devoted himself sedulously to 
writing a series of novels at which no publisher 
would look. Fortunately, as he neither smoked, 
drank, nor ate meat, he approached as near 
as was humanly possible to the ideal of sup- 
porting life upon sixpence a day. It was to 
this period that he referred, when he wrote 
in 1896: 

Now, when people reproach me with the 
unfashionableness of my attire, they forget 
that it seems to me like the 
Solomon in all his glory by contrast with 
the indescribable seediness of those days, 
when I trimmed my cuffs to the quick with 
scissors, and wore a tall hat and soi-disant 
black coat, green with decay. 

The direst pinch must have been over when 
made his acquaintance in 1883 at the age 
of twenty-seven. I certainly never saw him in 
a tall hat or in any coat that had ever pre- 
tended to be black. It was in the British 
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Museum Reading-room that he dawned upon 
my view. There I used to sit day by day 
beside a pallid young man with red hair and 
beard, dressed in Jaeger all-wool clothing 


raiment of 





which rather harmonised with his complexion. 
My interest was excited not only by his 
appearance, but by the literature to which 
he devoted himself day after day. It consisted 
of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital in French, and a 
full orchestral score of Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde. Before long we were introduced, at the 
rooms, I think, of a young poet whose promise 
remained tragically unfulfilled, Ernest Radford 
by name. We had many interests in common 
and soon became intimate friends. Though 
still pocr, he was by no means out-at-elbows. 
His Jaeger suit was shabby but not thread- 
bare. He once described himself aptly enough, 
I remember, as “looking like a damaged 
brown-paper parcel’’. I have often gone to his 
little room at 29 Fitzroy Square, and found 
him cooking on his gas fire a frugal but suffi- 
cient meal of porridge. 

In those days Shaw did a good deal of 
unpaid Socialistic lecturing and was, moreover, 
cultivating his dialectical powers by sedulous 
attendance night after night at, I believe, 
nearly every debating society in London. I 
have often accompanied him to these feasts 
of reason and flows of soul, and sat patiently 
through an infinitude of twaddle. He was 
genuinely bent on self improvement; but he 
also, I could see, liked to feel himself a triton 
among the minnows and enjoyed the little 
thrill of expectancy that always ran through 
the company when he got on his feet. He had 
a wonderful gift of clear exposition and 
analysis; but both his debating and his lectur- 
ing lacked the warmth, the emotional thrill, 
without which there can be no eloquence. He 
especially shone in his treatment of “theckling”’ ; 
that is to say of questions after a lecture. He 
answered with amazing readiness, but also 
with frankness and sincerity, not flattering his 
questioners as some lecturers are apt to do. 

He has himself told how I forced him to 
earn some money by journalism. It was the 
easiest thing in the world to get him work, 
because whatever he did was brilliant. The 
difficulty was to induce him to keep his 
employment and not fall out with his editors. 
His story of this matter is characteristically 
inaccurate. That he believes it I don’t doubt, 
but that is because belief with him is entirely 
a matter of will, with little relation to the 
facts, and a good story appeals to his will-to- 
believe much more powerfully than a poor one. 
He says: 

My friend William Archer, troubled by 
the state of things to which the state of my 
wardrobe bore convincing testimony, res- 
cued me by a stratagem. Being already 
dramatic critic of The World, he boldly 
offered to criticise pictures as well. Edmund 
Yates (the editor) was only too glad to get 
so excellent a critic. Archer got me to do 
the work, and resigned the post as soon as 
I had got firm hold of it, and left me in 
possession. 

Now I was wholly innocent of any strata- 
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gem. The post of art-critic of The World fell 
vacant and Edmund Yates asked me to under- 
take it. I told him I knew nothing about 
painting; he said that did not matter. I did 
the work laboriously and infamously for some 
weeks, until my conscience could endure it 
no longer. I then got Shaw to do a specimen 
article which I sent to Yates, and thus easily 
secured him the post. He didn’t know much 
more about painting than I, but he thought 
he did, and that was the main point. I had, 
as a matter of fact, already forced upon him 
a good deal of work as a reviewer of books. 
Then the post of musical critic of The World 
fell vacant and I secured it for Shaw by the 
simple process of telling Yates the truth: 
namely that he was at once the most com- 
petent and the most brilliant writer on music 
then living in England. Not long afterwards 
some little incident arose, which induced Yates 
to write Shaw a tart little note of reproof. 
Shaw instantly dashed at his typewriter and 
indited a long, and as he put it, ‘‘abusuv” 
reply, which he showed to me. I said ‘‘Send 
it if you must, but it will cook your goose with 
Yates”. My prophecy was quite wrong. It 
produced from Yates a conciliatory, almost 
apologetic note, in which he said that the only 
reason why he did not regret the incident was 
that it had procured him such an entertain- 
ing epistle. 

Shaw has a great belief in his gift for 
managing, manipulating, pulling the strings 
of men and women. In some cases the belief 
is justified, as it was in the case of Yates, who 
appreciated his peculiar brand of humour. 
But in other cases his artfulness over-reaches 
itself. About ten years ago, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to enquire into the censor- 
ship of the Stage. Shaw was called as a witness, 
and was in the middle of his evidence when 
the sitting was adjourned till next day. That 
afternoon, he sent to each member of the 
Commission a pamphlet which he had written 
for the occasion, impudently brilliant and 
exactly calculated to rub them the wrong way. 
Among other things, he advised the Com- 
mittee-men to treasure this brochure, which 
would one day be worth its weight in gold, or 
words to that effect. Next morning, when he 
presented himself to continue his evidence, the 
Committee handed back to him in a little pile 
the pamphlets they had received and dryly 
intimated that they would not trouble him 
any further. Never was man so completely 
crushed. For my part, I was entirely on Shaw’s 
side of the case, and the incident seemed to 
me, at the moment, much more deplorable 
than amusing. There was no denying that he 
had been, as the saying goes, too clever by half. 

To return to the days of our youth; Shaw’s 
novels began to find their way into print in 
socialist and secularist magazines; and Cashel 
Byron’s Profession and An Unsocial Socialist 


actually appeared in book form. The daring 
publisher 


was called Sonnenschein. Shaw 





always referred to him as Mr. Moonenschein, 
and expended on the process of bargaining 
with him enough time and energy to have 
produced another novel. Shaw considers him- 
self a first-class business man, and if one who 
has no sort of business faculty may judge, I 
think he is quite right. At all events, if love 
of haggling be a sign of business faculty, he 
might have been a Carnegie or a Rockefeller. 
I did what I could to push these novels. Among 
other things, I sent them to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who chuckled over them enor- 
mously. One of his comments has become 
almost classic. It was the postscript to a letter: 
“PS. I say, Archer, my God what women!” 

Of course Shaw and I used often to discuss 
the stage, and the possibility of his writing 
for it. He told me that he had a great genius 
for dialogue, but was not very strong in the 
matter of invention and construction. At that 
time I rather fancied myself as a constructor 
of plots, so I offered to provide him with a 
scenario which he should work up. He agreed 
to this collaboration, and I cast about for a 
story. In spite of my self-confidence, I did not 
invent the germ of the plot; I borrowed it 
shall we say?—from an early play of Emile 
Augier’s, entitled Ceinture Dorée. 1 developed 
it after the style of T. W. Robertson, with a 
serious and a comic heroine; and I placed the 
scene of the first act in a hotel garden on the 
Rhine; the title was to be Rhinegold. Having 
handed the scenario to Shaw, I heard no 
more about it for six weeks or two months. 
I saw him every day at the British Museum, 
laboriously and very slowly writing shorthand 
in a reporter’s notebook; but I had no idea 
what he was about. Then he came to me one 
day and said: ‘I’ve finished the first act of 
the play, and I’ve used up all your plot. I 
want some more to go on with.” I told him 
that this was quite absurd, that my plot was 
an organic whole, and that to ask me to add 
to it was like asking a sculptor to add a few 
more arms and legs to a statue which was 
already provided with its full complement. As 
I could not read his shorthand, and as he 
himself could but slowly decipher it, I could 
not acquaint myself with what he had done. 
So I had to leave him, as we say in Scotland, 
“to make a kirk or a mill of it’’; and when 
at last the manuscript was placed in my hands, 
behold! my Rhinegold had become Widowers’ 
Houses, and my sentimental heroine, like the 
Virgin of his Passion Play, was transmuted 
into a termagant who boxed the ears of her 
maidservant. Still, it is possible to discern in 
the play fragments of my idea, and to trace 
its relationship to Ceinture Dorée. His second 
play The Philanderer excited, and still excites, 
my warm aversion. Not till he had written 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession and Candida did I 
believe that he possessed any real talent for 
the stage. He may boast, then, that he has 
become a dramatist in the teeth of my cordial 
discouragement. 








The first production of Widowers’ Houses, by 
the Independent Theatre some thirty years 
ago, was the occasion of a good example of 
his readiness of retort. He was called before 
the curtain, and there were loud cries of 
“Speech! Speech!” Just as Shaw was about 
to begin, a hostile voice in the gallery shouted 
‘No! No speech!’ Shaw instantly held up his 
hand for silence, and looking upwards, said 
*T entirely agree with my friend in the gallery; 
but what can he and I do against a whole 
audience?” 
It took 


accustom 


actors and actresses some time to 
themselves to Shaw’s — peculiar 
methods of manipulation and diplomacy. His 
first chance of a regular West End production 
came when Mr. Cyril Maude put You Never 
Can Tell into rehearsal at the Haymarket 
Theatre; and I believe it was because Mr. 
Maude and the company could not under- 
stand him a bit that the production fell 
through. Now Shaw has learnt something 
about actors, and they have learnt something 
about Shaw. But his rehearsals are still said 
lively. When his Pygmalion was in 
rehearsal at His Majesty’s Theatre, with 
Beerbohm Tree and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in the leading parts. I happened one day to 
meet ‘Tree, who told me that they were having 
stirring times at the theatre. He added, with 
his charming naiveté, ““My manager, Dana, 
said to me the other day, ‘You know, Guv’nor, 
put a cat, a dog and a monkey into a 
sack together, what can you expect but 
ructions?’ ”’ [ have often wondered how Tree, 
in his mind, distributed the parts. The cat 
we may readily guess at; but which of the two 
other roles did he assign to himself? 

I could go on for hours telling anecdotes 
about Shaw; but it is time that I should bring 
this rambling talk to an end. Before doing so, 
however, I should like to suggest a question 
to your consideration. It is this. How is it 
that a man so rarely gifted as Bernard Shaw, 
and who touches modern life at so many 
points, should have so little serious influence 
on it? No man has a wider audience. His 
writings are translated, his plays are acted, 
all over the world. He can appeal to people, 
not only by the pen, but by the living word, 
for though, as I said, he cannot be called 
eloquent, most fluent, a most accom- 
plished, often a most convincing speaker. Nor 
is his work purely imaginative; he is deeply 
concerned about the most real things in life; 
about politics, about economics, about morals. 


to be 
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No one is better advertised than he; and if 


you want to have influence, in this age, there 
is no denving that advertisement is half the 
hattle. Only a week or two before I left 
England I was at a dinner of a journalists’ 
club, where Shaw was the guest of the evening. 
Che chairman, Mr. A. G. Gardiner, said he 
had recently heard a discussion as to who 
were the three most famous living Englishmen, 
and the company had decided that they were 








Lloyd George, Bernard Shaw and Charlie 
Chaplin. ‘tI don’t know,” he said, “whether 
Mr. Shaw likes his company”—and Shaw 
instantly put in “I don’t mind Charlie’. 
Well, it is true: Shaw, though not an English- 
man, is nearly as well advertised as Lloyd 
George, who is not an Englishman either by 
the way. Yet it cannot be said that he is a 
force in the world, as for instance, Carlyle and 
Ruskin were in their day—men much inferior 
to him in sheer intellect. Why is this? Why 
does all his power, all his eagerness to preach 
and to persuade, run so very nearly to waste? 
He had, no doubt, a few disciples, but they are 
fewer, I fancy, than they were twenty years ago. 

One obvious answer to the question is that 
he loses influence by being such an incorrigible 


jester, by wearing the cap and bells in and 


out of season. The world, especially the 
English-speaking world, cannot forgive him his 
wit. That is true, but it is by no means the 
whole solution of the problem. I want to 
suggest, in the few words that remain to me, 
a deeper reason. I suggest that he does not 
live in the real world, but in an a priori world 
of his own construction. He sees things not 
as they are, but as it suits him to think they 
are. His vision is warped by his craving for 
the unexpected, for the startling, for the para- 
doxical. He constructs a system, or various 
systems, and then he fits things into them. 

I lunched with him once, in the early days 
of the war, when he was full of the theory that 
the British army, of which no one expected 
very much, had done splendidly, while the 
British navy, of which everything was ex- 
pected, had done nothing. I am far from saying 
that the army had not done well, but the navy 
also had done all that the situation required 
or admitted of. At all events the contrast was 
based on no sufficient, no rational, evidence. 
It was a purely a priori theory, springing from 
his passion for seeing, and believing, the oppo- 
site of what other people saw and believed. 
At the dinner which I have just mentioned, 
Shaw made a speech in which he said, among 
other things, that the British nation was hated 
by the Americans—that there was only one 
people that hated us more, and they were the 
French. Now I don’t say that there was no 
meaning in this; there was a residuum of 
truth in it. But it was truth so grossly dis- 
torted and exaggerated as to become, in effect, 
falsehood, and mischievous falsehood at that. 
This habitual carelessness of reality, this sub- 
ordination of accuracy to preconception and 
effect is, I believe, what has chiefly prevented 
Shaw from making himself a real force in the 
world. It is not dishonesty or insincerity, it is 
congenital inability to see things as they really 
are. In philosophical language, the subject 
obscures the object. The result is that the 
name George Bernard Shaw suggests to us an 
erratic, a brilliant—often a really illuminating 


-meteor, not one of the great fixed stars of 


thought. 
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is an COSTUME DESIGN FOR MARGARET LEIGHTON AS LADY MACBETH 
iting Kenneth Rowell, from the Exhibition of photographs, costumes and d« 
rs of throughout the 1956 season in the Foyer of the 
Avon. Photograph by Tom Blau. 
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THE THEATRE TAX 


By A. P. HERBERT 


The Entertainments Duty was debated in Parliament on June 26th 1956 
when, in his summing up, the Chancellor said: “I give this pledge and I state 
it quite deliberately. I hope that this will be the last occasion on which it will 
be necessary for me or for Treasury Ministers to defend the tax upon the living 
theatre, or, indeed, the Entertainments Duty in its present form.” 


F all the uncountable debates 

about the theatre tax this, 

though it ended in the usual 
negative, may prove to have been one 
of the most effective. The case rolled 
in upon the Treasury Bench with the 
accumulated force of years, not the 
seventh but the 70th wave. Certainly 
the fight the Members put up was 
heartening to all those behind the lines, 
who for so many months—the best part 
of a year—had been patiently at work 
outside. All the ammunition was ready 
to the willing hand. There were fine 
speeches from Dr. Barnett Stross, Sir 
Beverley Baxter, Mr. Gordon Walker 
and many others. Dr. Stross very fairly 
explained—but only to reject it—the 
monstrous doctrine that the tax should 
be maintained on the main body of the 
theatre in order to benefit a privileged 
few. I liked this passage in Mr. Gordon 
Walker’s speech: 

‘ I knew that the Financial Secretary 
would say that the Chancellor does not 
want to kill the theatre. He said the same 
thing about sport. He is like the Quaker 
sea captain who captured a pirate and told 
him that his principles forbade him killing 
the pirate, but he would hold the pirate’s 
head under water until it pleased the Lord 


to take his life away. That is the attitude of 


the Chancellor to the theatre. He is not 
killing it; he is letting its life run away 
because he is holding its head under water. 
The Financial Secretary’s argument is a 
really miserable one... (Vol. 555, col. 357). 
The one thing that shocked me was 
this, from the Financial Secretary’s 
speech: 
It is interesting to analyse the sources 
from which the £2 million of revenue come. 
We have investigated this very carefully and 
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in broad figures about three-quarters of that 
sum—about £14 million—comes from 
variety and musical shows and not more 
than one-quarter—that is, £500,000—from 
what we call the straight theatre. If, there- 
fore, the tax were removed, the major 
advantage would accrue to productions of 
this type of variety shows. I say that not 

for moment to denigrate them, o1 

depreciate their undoubted attractions, but 

simply to get this matter into perspective. 

This plea for exemption of tax, which is so 

often put to the public as a plea for the 

relief of culture, is, in fact, a plea to a large 
extent for removing a burden of tax from 

the seaside variety show (Vol. 555, 

col. 393). 

First, you observe, he dismisses as 
unworthy of consideration the whole 
of “variety and musical shows”, which 
includes everything from John Gay, 
Sheridan and Gilbert and Sullivan to 
Coward, Novello, Oklahoma, Bless the 
Bride, and revue: and in the last sen- 
tence they are all swallowed up in the 
“seaside variety show’’. 

This is a little Treasury masterpiece: 
and I give the gentleman at the Trea- 
sury who devised the argument full 
marks: but I should like as well, in 
case he is tempted to use it again, to 
draw his attention to the following 
passage from a book* by the distin- 
guished critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Mr. Walter Kerr: 

It is interesting to note that, of all the 
forms of our time, musical comedy is the 
only one to make use of: free, unrealistic 
backgrounds; rapid leaps through time and 
space; bold color; heightened language (in 
its lyrics); rhythm (in its music); dynamic 


one 


* How Not to Write a Play p. 237 Reinhardt. 
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movement (not only in its dance, but every- 

where); direct address to the audience. 

Musical comedy is the form that makes the 

most extensive use of theatrical invention in 

our time, and something of its theatrical 
vitality must stem from the fact. The form 
is eager to please its audiences, and to 
explore the theatre as theatre—two things 
that the serious drama has not thought of 
doing in quite a long while. We generally 
regard the popularity of musicals as a sign 

of public illiteracy; it may actually be a 

response to creative joy. 

But the Chancellor himself used some 
warm words—perhaps the warmest we 
have heard in forty years—and sincere, 
I am sure. Some theatre folk were in- 
clined to throw up their hats: but mine 
sits firmly on my head. 

This talk of “reviewing” and “re- 
modelling” has a sadly familiar ring. 

In 1926 Mr. Philip Snowden said 
that he disliked the duty in principle. 
He had reduced the rates on the 
cheaper seats in 1924: but he indicated 
that when the money was available he 
would like to relieve the dearer seats 
as well. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
1935: 

For my part, I shall be glad, if my resources 
enable me to do so, to remodel the whole Tax, 
because I think in its present form it is 
unsatisfactory in many ways, both theorcti- 
cally and practically. 


said in 


Sir John Simon said, in 1938: 

I am willing to make it my business... . 
to examine the working of these Taxes, and 
I will offer the assurance that it will have 
been studied from every point of view, 
recognising, as I do, that there is great force 
in this argument, especially as applied to 
the “living theatre’. 


Sir Kingsley Wood said in 1940: 


I hope conditions may be such that in due 


course we may be able to mitigate taxes of 


this kind, because it is a matter of regret 
that the theatre particularly should be 
affected in this way. 


Dr. Dalton said in 1947: 


I am quite sincere when I say that I 
should like to go into these figures more 
closely . . . If it were an easier time and I 
found it possible to distribute some more 
revenue by way of tax reduction, I am sure 
that the living theatre would stand high on 


the list . . . What I should like to do 
would be to have a discussion between now 
and next year. . 


“If my resources enable me. . .” 
“If conditions are such that .. .” “If 
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it were an easier time . . .”—there is 
always the same qualification. And 
here it is in Mr. Macmillan’s “appro- 
priate and proper moment” and “‘when 
the time comes, as I believe it may well 
come next year, for making relaxa- 
tions.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Macmillan 
meant what he said. But he is the tool 
and slave of the Treasury who know 
how much easier it is to retain an old 
tax than to devise and justify a new one. 
He will be a hero, indeed, if he per- 
suades them to let this duty go: and 
by next year—who knows?—some new 
crisis may come to their aid, as it has 
so often before. There may even be a 
new Chancellor, not bound by his pre- 
decessor’s ‘‘pledge’’. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, in 1926, said 
that he disliked the Tax “ in principle.” 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, in 1956, does 
not go so far as that: he says “The tax 
as a whole is a big contribution to our 
taxation and must broadly be sus- 
tained’’. This is disappointing. 

But still—hope on, hope ever. 





Dear Mr. Browne, 

At a meeting of the Theatres’ National 
Committee and again at a meeting of the 
Theatrical Managers’ Association in the same 
week very warm appreciation was expressed 
by many of those present of the most helpful 
work done by the British Drama League in 
connection with the Entertainments Duty 
Campaign, and I have been asked, on behalf 
of the T.N.C., the Society of West, End 
Theatre Managers and the T.M.A. to write 
to you officially conveying our warm thanks 
to you and to your Council and members for 
the splendid help you have given us. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
T. CHAPMAN MortTIMER 
The Theatres’ National Committee 
Faraday House, 
London, W.C, 2. 





THE PARIS FESTIVAL 


By OSSIA TRILLING 


HE third International Festival 

of Dramatic Art consisted of a 

season of two and a half months 
of plays presented by eighteen nations 
playing in fifteen different languages. 
Monsieur A. M. Julien, creator and 
director of the Festival, announced at 
its conclusion that the French Govern- 
ment had agreed to provide finance to 
the tune of £150,000 a year, in order 
to ensure its continuation as an annual 
event. The Theatre Sarah-Bernhardt, 
with the assistance of the City of Paris, 
is to be reconstructed so that by the 
conversion of the old-fashioned circle 
and gallery boxes into tiers more on 
the English model a further 300 seats 
or so might be gained, and is to be 
renamed the Theatre of the Nations. 
Such actions contrast significantly with 
the British Government’s dilatory hand- 
ling of the National Theatre scheme 
and the reluctance of our local authori- 
ties to make proper provision for the 


art of the living theatre in the face of 


the increasing threat of TV. More 
important still, they show the beneficial 
influence of an increase of cultural rela- 
tions between countries with contrasting 
traditions and ways of life. 

Over 110,000 persons attended this 
year’s Festival; over 2,000 actors and 
technical staff, not counting directors, 
designers, and administrative personnel, 
took part in the presentation of the 
plays. Add to this the Press reports and 
criticism appearing all over the world, 
particularly in the East European 
countries that have hitherto been iso- 
lated in a cultural sense, and the 
achievement seen to be immense. 
The promoters of the scheme might 
well have taken the B.B.C’s motto for 
their own, for the words ‘‘Nation shal] 
speak peace unto Nation” describe the 
overriding spirit of the Festival. The 
reduction of national barriers has been 
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taken another step forward by the first 
World Congress of Drama Critics, at 
which delegates of every political hue 
from thirty-five countries decided unani- 
mously on the formation of an Inter- 
national Association with its head- 
quarters at the Sarah-Bernhardt. In 
future years similar congresses of actors 
and of technicians are to be called. 
So much for the achievements in the 
human. field. What has been accom- 
plished in the artistic and _ technical 
sphere? Without a doubt the most 
interesting phenomenon to be witnessed 
has been the growth of the Epic 
Theatre, the subject of much discussion, 
often abusive. The Epic Theatre—so 
called by its innovator, Bertolt Brecht— 
is no new manifestation. It is the 20th- 
century heir of the old classical theatre, 
and owes its form to the Greek, Chinese 
and Elizabethan theatres. Essentially 
it is didactic in content and non- 
realistic in form. Although the East 
Berlin company did not visit Paris this 
year, the Epic Theatre has not been 
unrepresented. This year’s highlights, 
in the opinion of the vast majority, 
have been the Schiller Theatre from 
West Berlin in Erwin Piscator’s produc- 
tion of his own adaptation of Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, Theatre Workshop with 
Ewan MacColl’s adaptation of The 
Good Soldier Schweik, and Israel’s young- 
est theatre, the ten-year-old Hacameri 
Theatre who presented Brecht’s The 
Good Woman of Setchuan in Hebrew. 
Whether the sermon is tinged red by 
Brecht or whether it is a plea for 
Christian charity or merely brotherly 
love by Piscator or Schweik, the theme 
seems to be identical. The method, 
though variable, is also essentially the 
same. There is no front-curtain. The 
stage has become a platform as it 
originally was in ancient Greece, or a 
series of platforms as in War and Peace. 
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The actors step out of their skins and 
harangue the audience directly, some- 
times as preachers or lecturers, some- 
times after the manner of the Greek 
Chorus, or of the monologues of the 
Elizabethans. At all times the drama- 
tist takes care to remind his hearers 
that they are in a theatre witnessing a 


) : 
GOOD WOMAN OF SETCHUAN” 


Israel, 
at the Paris Festival. Arie Lavi as Yang-Sun, the Pilot, and Orna Porat in the title role. 
Photograph by Pic of Paris. 


» presented by the Hacameri Theatre, 


demonstration of make-believe by 
parable (as with the Chinese) and that 
he expects them not only to lose their 
own identity and feel, but from time 
to time to be absolutely aware of it and 
think. To achieve his ends the author 
introduces music, singing and dancing 
where appropriate, the sets—entirely 





anti-realistic—and props are changed 
in full view (again as with the Chinese), 
and the way in which the lights are 
used becomes significant. In The Good 
Woman of Setchuan, the prostitute, who 
assumes the second role of her own 
(imaginary) cousin, makes the change 
in front of the audience. Miss Orna 
Porat, who played the part in the 
Israeli company, proved herself a mis- 
tress of technical adaption, and played 
the two parts with such ease and con- 
viction that one could hardly believe 
that it was the same player. The whole 
production, by Joseph Millo, was of a 
technical brilliance—aided by the ori- 
ginal sets by Theo Otto and the exotic 
music of Paul Dessau—that must have 
equalled Brecht’s own masterpiece. 
Erwin Piscator’s division of his stage 
into several acting areas, and more 
particularly his illumination of the 
upper-stage from underneath, as well 
as from orthodox sources, provided the 
framework for an immaculate produc- 
tion breathtaking in its sweep, and over- 
poweringly effective in putting across 
Tolstoy’s philosophy. Schweik has al- 
ready been seen in England. Joan 
Littlewood’s use of her actors, the strip- 
cartoon settings, the Czech melodies, 
the pace of the action and the effective 
lighting, place her among the finest 
producers seen at the Festival. 

After the impact of the Epic Theatre, 
the remaining productions pale by 
comparison. These could be divided 
into four convenient classifications, to 
which the names of neo-expressionism, 
neo-classicism, classicism, and amateur- 
ism might be given. Under the first 
head came half a dozen plays for which 
the producers were anxious to develop 
a style avoiding the harshnesses of the 
old expressionist school, but allowing 
them to present the essentials without 
the trappings of realism. To this 
category belonged the second play 
given by the Hacameri, an Israeli play 
by Moshe Shamir, called He Went 
Through the Fields. It depicts contem- 
porary life in a young nation with all 
its vicissitudes, somewhat in the manner 
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of Our Town, complete with narration. 
For the occasion a French actor spoke 
this in French to help to overcome the 
language barrier. The actors used the 
fade-outs that punctuated the numerous 
scenes to change the skeleton scenery 
and props. The National Theatre from 
Warsaw brought an early 19th-century 
Byronic verse-play of Polish patriotism, 


called Aordian. The practised hand of ) 


their producer, Erwin Axer, using a 
bare stage, spotlighting, and suggestive 
scenery, stood them in good stead, 
though the static nature of the dialogue 
in a strange language proved very 
trying. The Schauspielhaus from 
Bochum presented Goethe’s Faust—sig- 
nificant for the use of lighting from 
below as in the Piscator production, 
but otherwise dull—and Sartre’s The 
Devil and the Good Lord, in which 
Teutonic bellowing seemed natural. 
In both of these a talented young actor, 
Hans Messemer, incarnated the Devil. } 
The National Theatre from Prague 
showed themselves to have lagged far | 
behind, both in production and in 
acting. Here, too, belongs the Birming- 
ham Rep.’s Caesar and Cleopatra, which 
pleased the critics for Paul Shelving’s 
variable unit-set, rising on a bare stage 
in a black surround. 

The neo-classicists provided three 
comedies by the Austrian Josefstadt 
Theatre company in Der Schwierige by 
Hofmannsthal, played superbly but in 
conventional sets. An Italian company 
in Goldoni’s The Innkeeper was in- 
geniously staged by Luchino Visconti, 
the Italian Tyrone Guthrie, in stylised 
sets based on Florentine paintings; and 
the Dublin Players, a scratch company, 
in Candida were faithful to Shaw but 
not especially inspired. The Slovene 
National Theatre from Ljubljana, in 
Ivar Cankar’s The Slaves, supplied 
comedy and dramatic acting of equal 
proficiency. In the third category brief 
mention should be made of the 
Deutsches Teater from East Berlin in 
a traditional though fluently mounted 
Schiller, two competent Swedish pro- 
ductions from Stockholm (Strindberg’s 
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DOREEN ARIS as Cleopatra in the Birmingham Repertory Company’s production of “‘Caesar 
and Cleopatra” at the Paris Festival. Photograph by Lisel Haas. 


The Father and Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya), 
and two plays from Bucharest, in which 
the Rumanian National Theatre 
demonstrated an acting-team of un- 
usual versatility in two satirical 
comedies, a farce of the 1880s by I. L. 
Caragiale (The Lost Letter) and a skit 
on political corruption (Stop Press News) 
by Mihail Sebastian, who might have 
achieved world fame had he survived 
a car accident in 1945. On the debit 
side of this category was the Royal 
Theatre from The Hague, with a 
triple-bill that left no ripples, the 
National Theatre of Oslo whose lamen- 
table The Wild Duck proved that 
because one is Norwegian one cannot 
necessarily play Ibsen, and the Cham- 
ber Theatre from Barcelona, in the 
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16th century source from which Cor- 
neille lifted his Le Cid, whose rawness 
should really have placed them in the 
last category, that of the young 
Moroccan Theatre from Rabat, who, 
despite high spirits and colour are little 
more than a group of unschooled 
amateurs. 

Readers who are interested in acquir- 
ing a permanent record of the work of 
previous Festivals—and doubtless this 
year’s will be similarly recorded in due 
course—might like to refer to the 
Festival Section of a most useful book 
Thédtre en France, published by Les 
Publications de France, at 13 rue St. 
Georges, Paris. This publication is in 
the British Drama League Library and 
can be consulted by members. 





TWO NOTABLE PRODUCTIONS 
OXFORD 1956 


“THE TRIAL OF THOMAS CRANMER” 


N The Trial of Thomas Cranmer Mrs. Anne 
I Ridler has given us a forthright, actable 

chronicle play, touched with poetry. It is 
written for some sixteen male and three female 
speaking parts, plus ap auto-da-fé crowd, and 
can (preferably) be performed in a church. It 
offers some latitude of interpretation to the 
producer and generous contrasts in character 
to the performers. Its world premiére was on 
May 7th, 1956, in the Church of §t. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford, a circumstance that added 
a somewhat eerie interest to the production, 
for against a particular pillar in that church, 
four hundred years ago, stood Thomas 


Cranmer himself, to make the recantation of 


his recantations, before they rushed him out 
to the flames in a downpour of rain. Against 
that same pillar in 1956, Mr. Frank Windsor, 
playing the part of Thomas Cranmer recanting 
his recantations, was placed not by Bishop 
Bonner, his antagonist, but by Mr. Roy 
Porter, his producer. It gave one quite a turn. 


Mr. Eliot has accustomed us to a kind of 


verse that sounds (unless one is very attentive) 
like prose-conversation, but takes occasional 
flights into imagery, antiphon, alliteration and 
even cunningly-placed ‘‘accidents” (or should 
one say ‘“‘accidentals”’, as in music?) of rhyme 
and paranomasia. The result is generally clear 
and dignified, a method of offering poetry 
without seeming to be “poetical”. This is the 
method pursued in this play by Mrs. Ridler, 
with generally happy results: 
This man who has pulled down so many 
churches 
Now stands in a church, that we may pull 
him down. 

The natural language in which she has told 
her story is sometimes heightened by welcome 
prayer-book echoes of Cranmer’s very style. 
It had movement and was, upon occasion, 
moving. Once or twice I felt it edging over 
the bounds of the “‘natural’’ and towards the 
‘poetical’, particularly in the repeated fire- 
imagery, uncomfortably placed in the mouths 
of Ridley first and of Cranmer later. That 
we were intended to be made uncomfortable 
by it morally, I concede; my objection was 
that it made me aesthetically uncomfortable. 
It added to undercurrents of the feeling, which 
persisted in me all through, that I was being 
got at. 

RipLey (about to go in terror to the stake): 

On one side the fields, and the pale 
green spires 

Of beginning spring, rising over the red 
earth 


As flames above a bed of fire; then the 
fall 
Of the yellow fiery willow .. . 

CRANMER (later, in a like predicament) : 

It was spring when you first looked across 
that place 

And saw the young flames over the soil; 
now it is autumn 

The flames are full-blown and 
fierce red. 

If a church is a right place to be got at, a 
play is not the right instrument. Good pre- 
cedent, I know, can be quoted against me; 
Everyman begins and ends with a direct 
exhortation to the audience. But not perhaps 


burn 


in so sectarian an interest. In The Trial of 


Thomas Cranmer, or at least in this production, 
I had a continual feeling that the author or 
producer or both were assuming my protestant 
sympathies with their hero to a degree I was 
not able to yield them. Cranmer was repre- 
sented as admirable and right in everything 
we saw him do and heard him say and his 
opponents were tormentors one and all (even 
his odious gaoler, Nicholas Woodson) and 
wholly lacking in true christianity, of which 
Cranmer appeared to have a monopoly. 
Moreover, their intellectual stature was les- 
sened in some respects, which made their 
victory over Cranmer’s will implausible. This 
effect came strongly from the dialogue between 
Cranmer and the two Spanish Friars who 
were sent to brain-wash him into a confession 
of his heresies, errors and treasons supposed. 
These jack-in-the-box interrogators win him 
over to his recantation by methods of persua- 
sion which make them seem fools as well as 
knaves: 
Friar JOHN: Master Cranmer, you must 
not go to sleep. 
Friar Pepro: Master Cranmer, you have 
to make a decision. 
FriAR JOHN: Master Cranmer, you must 
not go to sleep. 
Friar Pepro: Are you listening, Master 
Cranmer? 
CrRANMER: What, at it again 
Detestable Decani and Cantoris? I have 
listened to you 


All day long, many days—or it seems 
like years— 

Last night you would not let me sleep, 
and now 

Like the Clown you say ‘“‘Here we are 
again’’? 


FRIAR JOHN: Yes, 
Here we are again; we dare not leave 


you now 


~— 
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By day or by night, for this is your last 
chance. 
Do you understand me? 


Friar Pepro: The instructions for your 
death 
Have been issued. You know what the 


manner is to be. 

Friar Joun: At Rome they have already 

burnt you in effigy. 

Friar Pepro: But it is not your bodily 

death which we fear; 
It is the everlasting torment of your soul. 

Friar JOHN: Think of the flames of Hell, a 

thousand times more dreadful 
Than those which your friends suffered 
and eternal. 

Perhaps these lines could be said in a 
manner such as might make one see their 
point of view, or suppose that they believed 
themselves to be acting christianly rather than 
as torturers having fun. If they cannot, the 
feeling of being got at returns in force and 
the sense of witnessing a tragedy is driven 
away. I find it very unsettling for a protestant 
to be presented with protestant propaganda 
in this oblique manner; more direct was the 
attack made upon the audience by a character 
called The Witness, admirably played by Mr. 
Derek Hart. His function was that of an 
instructed modern tourist, guide-book in hand, 
viewing the actual site of Cranmer’s “‘recanta- 
tion” and driving home the moral by a direct 
address. Some eloquence indeed is allowed 
him: 

O prisoners all, of all places and all times! 

Frozen in the labour camp; warm in the 

bitter boredom 

Of Wormwood Scrubbs: kings kept in the 


filth 

Of castle dungeons; the innocent kept 
sleepless 

In communist question-rooms—what tough 
goodness 


Can survive untouched? 

Prisoners are base, all but the very few, 

The heroes, and I—I should not 

of them. 

This would be a handsome admission if it did 
not carry the implication (true though it be) 
“nor would you’. Once again I felt an aesthetic, 
rather than a moral discomfort to be told so 
in a play. We hate poetry that has a palpable 
design upon us. 

Nevertheless this is a substantial play for 
performance in a church; and it has some 
effective incidental music specially composed 
for it by Mr. Bryan Kelly. If the brief epilogue 
about Cranmer’s extremely uninteresting 
wife and daughter and what happened to 
them after it was all over) were omitted, and 
if the protestant bias were a little soft-pedalled 
in production, it could create some sense of 
the universal without which there can be no 
tragedy, and some sense of the charitable, 
without which there can be no christianity. 

Mr, Porter’s production was clear and as 


be one 
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forceful as the mixture of professional and 
amateur actors permits; it is, however, a mix- 
ture that makes for agonising jolts. It is not 
easy to act convincingly, even in a small part, 
beside a Cranmer played by Mr. Frank 
Windsor, or a Bishop Bonner played by Mr. 
Anthony Jacobs. 


NEVILL COGHILL 





THE O.U.D.S. “MERCHANT” 

HE enchanting last act and the Trial 

Scene in this play can hardly fail, but it 

is only too possible to weary the audience 
in the casket scenes and with the clowning. 
Mrs. Levens’s production held the attention 
from start to finish: in its pace and variety it 
could hardly have been bettered, and it had 
many delightful touches of humour. Best of all, 
it gave pre-eminence to the words; there were 
none of those noisy distractions or irrelevant 
bits of business which have sometimes annoyed 
us in university drama. This was one of the 
best O.U.D.S. productions which I have seen: 
it was cruel luck that the weather did 
favour it. 

The steps of Mansfield College form one of 
Oxford’s happiest settings for an out-of-door 
play, since the walls help both to frame the 
scene and to throw forward the voices. There 
is an easy central exit, though the ‘“‘wings”’ 
have to be reached at the double. Apart from 
a fountain and some turf for Lorenzo’s moonlit 
bank, a statue on a little bridge was the only 
imported piece of scenery, and this gave 
opportunity for some by-play when the short- 
sighted old Gobbo addressed it with ‘God 
bless your worship”’ by mistake for Bassanio. 
Since the French Ambassador was present on 
the evening when I saw the play, the sly digs 
at the French, English and German in turn, 
in Portia’s account of her suitors, were 
received with particular relish. 


not 


All the parts were adequately played: Portia 
had dignity and Nerissa had unusual charm, 
Bassanio vivacity and Gratiano a powerful 
voice. Alan Shallcross made an amusing 
Humpty-Dumpty of Lancelot Gobbo. Jeffrey 
Wickham was a memorable Shylock, and this 
performance quite eclipses his unsuccessful 
attempt at the virtuoso’s part of Volpone last 
term. His opening scenes, with their emphasis 
on Shylock’s obsession, were particularly 
good, and he never allowed us to forget the 
religious quality of that obsession, nor the 
racial strangeness of Shylock as Shakespeare 
painted him. His display of the pentagrams 
on his gloves, his fervent blessing of Jessica, 
his rapt muttering of prayer in the trial scene, 
all served this purpose, so that the command 
that he should become a Christian struck us 
with its full horror. The actor made this a 
figure to be feared and condemned, but also 
understood. 





ANNE RIDLER 





“The Purpose of Playing” 


Trends in 20th Century Drama, 4) 
Frederick Lumley. Rockliff. 30s. Form and 
Meaning in Drama, by H. D. F. Kitto 
Methuen. 30s. 

Frederick Lumley’s claim that the attempt 
to view serious modern drama in perspective 
has been largely left to an American writer, 
Eric Bentley, is too near the truth for comfort. 
His own book commendably concentrates on 
the principal playwrights of England, America, 
France, Spain, Italy and Germany, with 
admirable photographs of them all. The com- 
mercial theatre being what it is, and the 
experimental theatre having dwindled, many 
of the worthwhile plays discussed in Trends in 
20th Century Drama may be new to some 
readers and the book might give adventurous 
amateur societies exciting ideas beyond the 
limited West End horizon. 

Not that Mr. Lumley himself altogether 
approves of the serious modern drama. He 
says roundly at the start that he will ‘assault’ 
what he calls ‘‘the fashionable school of pessi- 
mism’’. And, Giraudoux excepted, he finds, 
of course, very little but reprehensible morbi- 
dity, from Pirandello through German expres- 
sionism to “the approaches to despair” in 
Sartre and Anouilh and the ‘Broadway 
cortége’”’ of Williams and Arthur Miller. 
“Somehow the golden age ... of modern 
drama seems to have come to an end. Bad 
plays have driven out the good » ane 
English theatre since Shaw has sunk to 
an incredible impotency and has almost 
ceased to play any creative role in world 
drama .” Pessimism, apparently, is perni- 
cious only in playwrights. 

Of course there is something profoundly 
disquieting about the sombre and catastrophic 
character of much contemporary drama. What 
criticism has to ask is whether this may be 
complained of as a sort of artistic degeneracy, 
or if it must be recognised as an alarming 
symptom of a civilisation in which something 
is desperately amiss. And what does Mr. 
Lumley say? He hopes it is all just ‘‘a transient 
mood’’. Nothing could more effectively expose 
the inadequacy of criticism of the serious 
modern drama—and this goes for most criti- 
cism of it—which is divorced from an appraisal 
of what is happening in the world outside the 
theatre. Drama is the magic mirror that shows 
our time its form and pressure. 

It is a great merit in H. D. F. Kitto that he 
goes to the roots of drama. His new book is 
concerned to ask in what important sense 
some of the greatest drama is religious drama 
although it deals with secular characters. Two- 
thirds of the work is devoted to studies of the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus and three plays by 
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Sophocles, but the argument is then extended 
to a comparison of Greek and Elizabethan 
tragedy and to the study of Hamlet as a 
religious drama. 

On all these matters Mr. Kitto has things 
of interest to say. His way of saying them is 
not as helpful as it might have been. It is 
depressing, in a volume which “‘starts from the 
premiss that in any first-rate work of art, 
structure and style are ultimately identical 
with meaning’, to find a combination of 
pedestrian exposition and occasional facetious- 
ness which has all too obviously undergone no 
drastic revision in the transition from the 
lectern to the printed page. In criticism also 
style and substance are interdependent. 

Nor is Mr. Kitto’s academic discipline 
always quite what it ought to be. ‘“‘We can 
say, with Dr. Gregg, that the Ghost is all my 
eye.” We might at least say Sir Walter Greg. 
And how are most readers to say anything if 
they are given neither the title of the article 
nor a reference saying where it is to be found? 
The allusion is, I take it, to the Modern 
Language Review for October 1917! 

The important thing is that Mr. Kitto does 
not agree that the Ghost in Hamlet is all my 
eye. He is not, though he seems unaware of 
this, the first author to argue that “‘the correct 
focus is one which will set the whole action 
against a background of Nature and Heaven’’. 
But his argument that “‘the centre of a play 
is not necessarily a Tragic Hero” (p. 233), 
whether or not one can accept it as stated, 
opens up important vistas for critical 
exploration. 

Roy WALKER 


Greek Theatre 


Greek Theatre Production, by TJ. B. L. 
Webster. Methuen. 25s. The Art of Greek 
Comedy, by Katherine Lever. Methuen. 21s. 
Aristophanes: The Knights. Trans. Gilbert 
Murray. Allen @ Unwin. 8s. 64d. 

It is a curious fact that all the archaeological 
evidence, patiently accumulated and analysed 
by expert authorities, has yielded us only the 
barest, and still most puzzling, clues by which 
to visualise the production of an ancient Greek 
play. The architectural remains offer numerous 
problems concerning the form and use of the 
stage, and provide no agreed solutions; and 
for our knowledge of costume and décor we 
are almost wholly dependent on vase-paintings, 
whose technique and conventions, even when 
their subjects can safely be identified, make 
them at best very uncertain evidence for the 
actual conditions of theatrical performance. 
If only the Greeks could have left us some 
plain flat drawings as realistic as their sculp- 
ture... or if only we had a Parthenon 
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frieze depicting a performance of a tragedy! 
\ whole world (if we are to 
curiously stylised vase-drawings, their grot- 
esque and 
separate art 
Dionysus. 

For this reason, students of practical drama 
will probably feel at first more bewildered 
than enlightened by Professor Webster’s book, 
the main purpose of which is to catalogue and 
comment on the vast stock of ‘“‘*monuments” 
vases, murals, terra-cottas) which bear, how- 
ever conjecturally, on the art of the theatre. 
The majority of these deal with comedy or 
satyr-play, and are of comparatively late date; 
but, however scanty the evidence for classical 
tragedy, Professor Webster’s detailed 
provides a fascinating picture of the compli- 
cated, though conventionalised, “language of 
masks”’ which hay the one 
indispensable feature at least of the later 
drama. Apart from the study of masks and 
costumes, he deals briefly with the problems 
of stage setting. He could hardly do more, 
since this is a subject about which we have 
practically no decisive evidence. In his con- 
jectures, like most on the Greek 
theatre, he seems unduly prejudiced by the 
conventions of a modern proscenium stage 
and by a limited idea of what is theatrically 
“possible”. An actor who plays two parts 
“must’’, he assumes, have been able to exit by 
a practicable door in a set background, change 
costume unseen, and re-enter. Most producers 
of outdoor, or “‘round’’, theatre think 
of other ways of doing it. 
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Dr. Katherine Lever is only concerned to 
a minor degree with physical appearances. 
Her study skilfully unravels the 
twisted strands of tradition and art that com- 
posed the thread, but sensibly assumes that a 
search for the “origin”? of comedy would be a 
futile task. The Athenian ““Old Comedy” (in 
other words, necessarily, Aristophanes) claims 
the greater part of her attention, and here she 
is particularly helpful in distinguishing the 
varied ingredients of ritual, topicality, poetry, 
and ordinary earthbound fun, that were fused 
by the genius of Aristophanes into a unique 
art form. She also does as much, perhaps, as 
is possible to convey to the English reader 
some appreciation of the intricate imagery 
and word-play of Aristophanic poetry. The 
last chapters of the book trace the fragmentary 
evidences for the transformation of the comic 
style through the **Middle” period into the 
New Comedy, of which the three known plays 
of Menander provide the only reliable, though 
incomplete, specimens. 


some ol 


In both these books there is much, inevit- 
ably, that would be unintelligible to anyone 
who tried to approach them without a 
reasonable acquaintance with the plays them- 
selves. And so we come to the question of how 
to read Aristophanes in English. Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, in his latest translation, tackles a 
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difficult and dramatically unsatisfactory play. 
A prickly thicket of topical allusion, and some 
rather drab stretches of verbal mud-slinging, 
make hard work for the reader and offer little 
attraction to the producer. On the other 
hand, the play provides a good example of 
the most characteristic element of Old Comedy, 
the pitched battle of words between two pro- 
tagonists aided and abetted by the chorus. 
This convention was brought by Aristophanes 
(and by Gilbert Murray) to its highest level 
of wit and artistry in the contest between 
Aeschylus and Euripides in The Frogs. In the 
present play, the battle is between Cleon, the 
upstart demagogue, and the Offal-monger, his 
suitably scurrilous rival. Dr. Murray’s rhyming 
couplets cope bravely with the slanging- 
match (“You'll eat me, will you? Well, Pll 
swallow you in big gulps, though it burst me 
so to do”) but he is clearly happier with the 
nimble rhythms of the choruses, though there 
is little in this play to stretch his best lyric 
powers. 
E. F. Wartinc 

Writing Plays 

How Not to Write a Play, by Walter Kerr. 
Reinhardt. 21s. 

In this invigorating and challenging book, 
where, as the author warns us with a touch of 
English understatement, ‘‘overemphasis will 
crop up pretty frequently’’, the drama critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune sets himself the 
task of finding out ‘“‘what happens on our 
stages that flatly bores the good folk out front.” 
He is an able advocate of the commonsense 
and true theatre-mindedness of the average 
audience, pleading, most persuasively, that 
the vintage periods of the European theatre 
were those when playwrights (Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Moliére) were giving their 
audiences what the “folk out front”? wanted: 
story, action, completeness. He states flatly 
that “the presence of the uncultivated mass 
in the theatre is an indispensable prerequisite 
for drama of genuine stature’’, and that 
‘minority theatres never have produced im- 
portant work’. He subjects the defendants, 
Ibsen, Chekov, and their imitators, to a 
gruelling cross-examination, and turns confi- 
dently to the readers’ jury for a verdict of 
Guilty of Conspiracy against the true purpose 
of the theatre, in that, for the past fifty years, 
they have steadily driven away all but the 
intelligentsia. Bernard Shaw is accused of an 
even more subtle crime: directing other drama- 
tists down the dreary and unrewarding road 
of Ibsenism, while he followed his own 
ebullient genius to the heights of popularity. 
Under a section How to Lose Friends by 
Influencing People, Mr. Kerr analyses the 
dangers of Plays with a Purpose. These, he 
suggests. are twofold. The identification of 
Theme and Thesis stultifies the playwright’s 
imagination by forcing him to shape his play 
to a preconceived conclusion, a moral or 
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How not to write a Play WALTER KERR 
“His writing has zest, challenge, devilment. Intelligent theatre people should 
sample these chapters which cost less than benzedrine and are safer to 
take.” J. B. Priestley. 


“Entertaining brilliance . . . consistent wit with which Mr. Kerr conducts 
his exposition.” Times Literary Supplement. 21s. 
Theatre 1955-56 IVOR BROWN 


This is the second volume in this admirable series which had such a cordial 
welcome last year. This book is to keep for information as well as to read 
for pleasure. The outside contributors this year are William Douglas Home, 
Sir Ralph Richardson, Henry Sherek and Thomas Quinn Curtiss. 
Illustrated 2\s. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1954-56 
The fourth photographic record by Angus McBean with a critical analysis 
by Ivor Brown. This volume covers all the productions at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre during the years 1954, 1955 and 1956. The superb 
photographs of the three seasons include some of Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle, Emlyn Williams, Diana Churchill, Sir John 
Gielgud, Harry Andrews, Margaret Johnston, Alan Badel, Angela Baddeley, 
Joyce Redman, George Devine, Dame Peggy Ashcroft. 

Heavily illustrated. 21s. October 


Rachel JOANNA RICHARDSON 
This is the most serious and complete of all biographies of Rachel, which is 
based on extensive research in England and in France, and includes new 
material from the Royal Archives at Windsor. A fascinating study of one who 
is generally accepted as the greatest actress of her time, and perhaps of all 
time. Rachel's life was so interwoven with literature and politics that the 
study of it is a brilliant reflection of the moods, ideas and aspirations of the age. 

Illustrated. 2\s. 


Further details of these and other titles may 
be had on request from 


MAX REINHARDT LTD 


66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, WC2 
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sociological Q.E.D. (thesis) compared with 
the free movement offered by a theme, i.e. 
“a basis for variation, development, or the 
like’. Secondly, the subjection of character to 
argument falsifies the presentation of human 
beings: “It is better to make a man than to 
make a point’’. In creating Macbeth, he points 
out, Shakespeare was not concerned with 
warning us against the crime of murder, but 
was “trying to put us in touch with murder 

and with the strange reality of the man 
immersed in the act’’. The defendant Chekov 
led his admirers to despise “story”, to throw 
action out of the theatre, thereby banishing 
all characters capable of action, and leaving 
only two types: the exhausted the 
immature. 

Most of Mr. Kerr’s illustrations of the evils 
which beset the modern stage are chosen from 
American plays (it is a pity that he omits all 
mention of modern French dramatists, since 


and 


he quotes Moliére as a model), but many of 


his criticisms apply equally well to the English 
theatre. The section Arthritis in the Joints 
castigates the kind of slow-moving dialogue 
in which significant writing is replaced by 
“friendly little notes to the actors”, in other 
words, stage directions, and where realism is 
mistaken for reality. This leads him to an 


examination of verse as the true language of 


the theatre, since it gives, as Mr. Hassell once 
pointed out, “‘a short cut to truth’’. His con- 
clusion is that verse will come into its own 
again when “the trained theatre man, 
passionate about the stage before he is passion- 
ate about anything reaches for 
verse as casually as he reaches for a spotlight.” 
Mr. Kerr may be intent on teaching us how 
not to write a play; he offers us a model of 
how to write about the theatre and about 
plays. Every line forces us to re-examine our 
own opinions, moves us either to happy agree- 
ment or to heated refutation. It is a book 
which will delight any lover of the theatre, 
and which deserves careful attention 
from managers, producers and from many 

eager would-be dramatists. 
NORA 
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Staging and Costume 


Central and Flexible Staging, by Walden 
P. Boyle. U. of California Press. C.U.P. 25s. 

For the last ten years interest in ‘‘theatre 
in the round” and in open staging of various 
kinds has been steadily growing in England, 
and now that the Questors of Ealing have our 
first experiment in constructing a_ flexible 
theatre building already well under way, this 
book comes most opportunely. It can be 
recommended as a practical manual for those 
whose acquaintance with this form of theatre 
is, as yet, either theoretical or limited. Readers 
of Richard Southern’s excellent small book 
The Open Stage will be interested to follow-up 
the more technical approach, and those who 
know Tyrone Guthrie’s professional open- 


stage productions at the Edinburgh festivals, 
or Ronald Watkins’ Elizabethan-stage Shakes- 
peare productions at Harrow, will appreciate 
this comprehensive account of the very varied 
and numerous stage-cum-audience lay-outs 
that can be used by enterprising groups who 
wish to experiment in this form of production. 
The author’s sound advice is the fruit of much 
experience, and it is admirably illustrated by 
over one hundred photographs of actual pro- 
ductions, clear floor-plans, diagrams illustrat- 
ing the kinds of movement that have to be 
planned for this method of production, and 
other helpful drawings by John H. Jones. 
Kenneth Macgowan, in a lively and charac- 
teristic Foreword, emphasises the author’s 
appeal for flexibility. Central staging is only 
one answer, and the important thing is that 
its enthusiasts shall not ‘‘freeze their new play- 
houses into a form as rigid as the structures 
that for three centuries have divided the actors 
from their audiences’’. 


Staging the Play, by Norah Lambourne. How 
to do it Series, No. 62. Studio. 18s. 

All who know Miss Lambourne’s excellent 
Dressing the Play (No. 48 in this series) will be 
delighted with this equally practical volume. 
She deals here with the designing of settings, 
the construction and painting of scenery; the 
making and the proper use of curtain settings; 
and with such other details of presentation as 
the choice of furniture and properties appro- 
priate in size to the scale of the setting, the 
demands of the action, and expressive of the 
social status of the characters in the play. It 
is very fully illustrated with drawings, working 
diagrams and photographs of productions, 
these last chosen with discrimination both 
from the professional and the amateur theatre. 
The author’s own experience as designer and 
scene-painter in professional repertory and her 
work as designer of settings and costumes for 
the 1954 York Mystery Cycle and for Miss 
Dorothy L. Sayers’ Emperor Constantine means 
that she has herself done all the jobs she 
describes. She has, moreover, a gift for lucid 
exposition which has made her a_ popular 
lecturer in the British Drama League’s Train- 
ing Courses; and this, coupled with her artistic 
capacities and her practical craftmanship, 
results in a comprehensive guide to the busi- 
ness of play presentation which is also a 
thoroughly readable book and can be recom- 
mended not only to all who want to know 
“how to do it” but to those who are curious 
to know how it is done. 


Costume Cavalcade, hy Henny Harald Hansen. 
Methuen. 21s. 

The author of this book is in charge of the 
costumes in the Danish National Museum and 
the 685 coloured illustrations have been 
printed in six-coloured photo-lithography for 
the English publishers by Sorensen & Co. of 
Copenhagen. As a comprehensive pictorial 
history of European costume it offers amazingly 
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good value for money. Miss Hansen starts her 
cavalcade, very properly, with Egyptian, 
Syrian and Cretan costume, includes Byzan- 


tium, and brings it up to 1954, the year of 


the book’s Danish publication. The colour- 
work is uncommonly attractive and faithful, 
the figures are adequate in size, lively and 
pleasing in themselves, and judiciously related 
to the originals from which they have been 
adapted. The three artists responsible for the 
drawings are all in natural sympathy with the 
sources they have used, which range from 
wall- and _ vase-paintings, mosaics, ikons, 
tapestries and embroideries and illuminated 
MSS. to the masters of European painting 
and the fashion plates of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. In some fifty pages of text Miss 
Hansen provides a concise and well-informed 
outline history of fashion changes which 
refers throughout to the illustrations. The 
captioning of the plates is the least satisfactory 
feature of what will undoubtedly prove a very 
popular and useful book. For the non- 
specialist reader, the social and _ national 
implications of a costume are lost if recog- 
nisable figures such as Charles I and Philip 
of Spain, Henrietta Maria and Anne of Cleves 
are simply labelled ‘‘man’”’ and ‘“‘woman’’. 
M. Sr. CLARE ByRNE 


Syndicate and Collaboration 
Shakespeare’s Magic Circle, by A. 7. Evans. 
Barker. 15s. Beaumont and Fletcher: A 
Critical Study, by William W. Appleton. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Che contention of A. J. 
speare’s Magic Circle is 


Evans in Shake- 
that the 


noblemen, led by William Stanley, later Earl 
of Derby, with Mary, Lady Pembroke, Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sister, as “‘the honorary secre- 
tary of the Shakespeare society”’.‘This group, he 
suggests, would include the Earl of Oxford, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, the Earl 
of Rutland—and, indeed, all the contestants 
to the throne of William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford (except Marlowe) who came together in 
an aristocratic leisureliness to re-write old 
plays, each contributing his piece of special! 
knowledge (philosophy from Bacon and sea- 
faring lore from Raleigh) with the ‘‘Master”’ 
touches put by—either Stanley or Oxford, 
whichever was, one might say, Head- 
Shakespeare. 


When Mr. Evans is discussing the claims of 


William Stanley to have had some influence 
on the plays, he is reasoned and interesting. 
If one were forced to pick a secret Shakespeare 
instead of the acknowledged one, Stanley 
seems, perhaps, the most promising. 

In his attempts to prove that William 
Shakespeare of Stratford was not the author, 
however, Mr. Evans becomes less scrupulous. 
He says that nothing is known of his education 

and then proceeds to speak of him as 
“uneducated”’, Insisting that the author of the 


works of 
Shakespeare were written by a syndicate of 


plays must have gone to Italy, he declares 
that Shakespeare never did--though admitting 
gaps in his early life. He speaks of him 
throughout as “the actor’, though allowing 
to Ben Jonson the title of poet—-and then 
declares the impossibility of aristocratic 
friendship towards so vulgar a creature as an 
actor. (Though one may recall the Earl of 
Pembroke speaking with emotion of “‘the loss 
of my old acquaintance Burbadg’’.) Most 
striking, perhaps, he insists that Ben Jonson’s 
unnamed satire on the Poet-Ape refers to the 
Stratford Shakespeare, and that the named 
tribute to his dead friend refers to the syndi- 
cate, of whom Stanley, at least, was still alive. 
It is noticeable that Mr. Evans does not quote 


Jonson’s ‘i loved the man and do honour his 


memory this side idolatry”. Nor does he any- 
where, in his description of what is possible 
to an author, mention the wild miracle of 
genius. 

Beaumont and Fletcher seems to travel a more 
beaten path, but this, perhaps, is just because 
it is not out of the road. In this convenient 
and compact volume, Mr. Appleton considers 
the work of Beaumont and Fletcher, their 
reputation in their own and subsequent ages, 
and the reasons for their current neglect. He 
usefully distinguishes between the two drama- 
tists, and throws a valuable light on the 
relationship between the work of Beaumont 
and Fletcher and that of other contemporaries, 
notably Shakespeare. 

Finally, while never minimising their faults, 
Mr. Appleton suggests that a ‘surprising 
number of the plays have some geniune 
literary interest”, and that ‘‘still more might 
come to life upon the stage’, if the growing 
knowledge of the Elizabethan stage should 
lead to a revival of interest in them. It is, 
after all, the spectator, he says, who can give 
the truest evaluation of their achievement. 

RosEMARY ANNE SISSON 


Long Plays 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, by Eugene 
O'Neill. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

On his wedding anniversary in 1941, when 
he was fifty-three years of age, O’Neill wrote 
to his wife Carlotta: “‘I give you the original 
script of this play of old sorrow, written in 
tears and blood. A sadly inappropriate gift, it 
would seem, for a day celebrating happiness 
: I write it with deep pity and under- 
standing and forgiveness for all the four haunted 
Tyrones’’. The play covers one long day in the 
life of the O’Neill family, father, mother and 
two sons; the three men alcoholics (to employ 
the polite American term), and the mother a 
drug addict. The father was one of the most 
gifted actors in America. The elder son James 
is depicted as a _ worthless ne’er-do-well. 
Eugene, aged twenty-three, has already seen 
more than most people see in a long lifetime. 
He is spending a spell at home after many 
years of sailing the seven seas or roaming the 
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By George Rowell 


This survey stresses the 
inseparability of the Victorian 
theatre and Victorian drama, 
setting the romantic school of 
English playwriting in the limelight 
for which it was devised. The 
importance of spectacle in the 
Victorian theatre is reflected in the 
pictorial illustrations of scenes from 
famous productions and views of 
historical playhouses. A 
chronology of plays down to 1914 
is provided and also the fullest 
bibliography of the Victorian 
theatre yet published. 

Illustrated. 25s. net. 


Crown of 
Glory 


A Play for Passiontide 
By Vera Cumberlege 


This play for Passiontide, written 
for a small parish church, tells the 
story of a young Christian in 
Roman Britain who, through loyalty 
to his Lord, is betrayed, judged, 
and put to death. It is thus an 
allegory of Christ’s Passion. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 
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waterfronts in search of work or oblivior. | 
Neglect and exposure have led to his con- 
tracting tuberculosis. It is the period prior t» 
his removal to a sanitorium where during en- 
forced physical inactivity he began assimilating 
his crowded experiences and impressions. 
Among his multifarious jobs had been that cf 
cub reporter and he had already given evidence 
of literary style. So began the brilliant career 
which earned him a world-wide reputation. 
The picture he has drawn of his home lite 
exposes mercilessly his family’s weaknesses. 
Much of the dialogue is taken up with mutual 
recrimination and abuse with occasional ex- 
pressions of maudlin affection. While it is 
possible to understand the play having been 
written as a purgative in a time of acute 
psychological distress, it is difficult to believe 
that the author ever intended it for publica- 
tion or presentation. ‘The fact that it was 
written in dramatic form is easily accounted 
for—that was the medium to which the author 
had devoted his powers. As an ardent admirer 
of America’s greatest dramatist, I am sorry 
that it fell to my lot to read this play, which 
left me with the feeling that I had _ been 
eavesdropping. A. H. WHARRIER 


Come On Jeeves, by P. G. Wodehouse and 

Guy Bolton. Evans. 5s. 1 set, 5 m., 4 f. Nun’s 

Veiling, by Ben Travers. French. 4s. 3 sets, 6 m., 

7 f. The Heiress of Rosings, by Cedric Wallis 

after Fane Austen. French. 4s. 1 set, 4 m., 6 f. 

Off the Deep End, by Dennis Driscoll. 

Evans. 5s. 1 set, 4 m., 4 f. This Year—Next 

Year, by Lionel Brown. Deane. 5s. 1 set, 4 m., 

7 f. Morning Air, by Neil Heayes. Deane. 5s. 

I set, 4 m., 3 f. Tax on Marriage, by Charles 

Hatton. Deane. 5s. 1 set, 2 m., 4 f. A Husband 
| for Nora, by Armitage Owen. French. 4s. 1 set, 

3 m., 5 f. Upstairs and Downstairs, by 

Alison McMaster. Deane. 5s. 1 set, 4 m., 2 f. 
| Appointment in Eden, by Elma Verity and 
Vera Alien. Deane. 5s. 1 set, 11 f., 1 boy. You 
and Your Wife, by Denis Cannan. French. 4s. 
I sett, Sm, FF. 

**Money talks” might well be the headline 
of this column, for money has a part to play 
| in each of the works listed above. So long as 
| it is given only a supporting role, this is as it 
| should be: the comings and goings of money 
are at least as pertinent to the dramas of life 
in the nineteen-fiftics as the comings and 
goings of doctors, lawyers and butlers were to 
the average play of the nineteen-thirties. When, 
however, what befalls money is made _ to 
appear more important than what befalls 
human beings, then something is amiss. 

In Come on Jeeves it is what befalls the butler 
| that matters. With Bertie Wooster away at a 
| school for teaching the elements of sock- 
darning, egg-boiling, etc., and Bertie’s ex- 
drone world now busy as bourgeois bees, one 
might expect to find Jeeves plunged in 
nostalgia. Not so. He has lost none of his old 
adaptability and steers his employers through 


| 
| 
| 
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the mishaps and embarrassments of money- 
naking as resourcefully and entertainingly as 
mece he steered them through the mishaps and 
embarrassments of life about Mayfair. 

The hero of Nun’s Veiling, on the other 
hand, seemingly free to gallivant about 


Europe and the Home Counties with un- | 


limited money and time at his disposal, 


inhabits financially and mentally the age of 


Ben Travers’ heyday. True it is a clerk 
absconding with the cash who causes the 
dashing Mr. Dexter to turn up in a somewhat 
Ruritanian country in time to rescue its queen 
from the revolutionary mob, but by page eight 


the money motive is forgotten. The little | 


farcical romance moves competently on_ its 
well-oiled way, and none of the people in it 
have anything to do with us. 

To invent a sequel to Pride and Prejudice is 


to take on Jane Austen’s viewpoint and, noting | 


that rank and income have not yet parted 


company, to raise a quizzical eyebrow at the | 


excessive respect paid to both. In The Heiress 
of Rosings Cedric Wallis has been wonderfully 
faithful to his original, rendering Miss Austen’s 
characters recognisable by other and subtler 
signs than mere name and rank. A particularly 
difficult feat has been performed in portraying 
D’Arcy married, mellowed by life with Eliza- 
beth, but not so much mellowed as to be 
another man. Would that the delicate Austen 
touch were not so conspicuously absent from 
the heavy-handed plot. 

Not money, but small human vanities and 
warm human affections play the motivating 
part in Off the Deep End, yet a hundred little 
background touches make us aware that these 
folk, in the throes of celebrating their borough 
centenary, are subject to the same financial 
limitations as the rest of us. The play may 
ramble a little, but the dialogue is good and 
homely, the characters are good and homely, 
the fun is good and homely. 

In This Year—Next Year, Morning Air and 


Tax on Marriage the characters, silly, nasty or | 


improbable, are all subservient to the great 
principle of money. They love it apparently 
for itself alone, not asking that it bring 
happiness into their lives. For its sake they are 
prepared to forego family affection,  self- 
respect, friendship; prepared to condone or 
commit fraud, perjury or murder. This Year 

Next Year at least has a workmanlike plot. 


The other two pick up and drop threads of | 


development as though these were stitches in 
a bad piece of knitting. 

A Husband for Nora likewise suffers from 
dropped stitches. Nora’s rapaciousness, while 
firmly knitted into the fabric at first, is pre- 








THEATRE LIBRARY 


Notable addition 


Staging the Play By Norah Lamborne 

A Companion book to Dressing the Play. 
| Invaluable to all who ‘put on’”’ plays, particu- 
| larly those whose outlay must be small. 


10 by 7% inches 18s. 


| 
| Other Studio books 
| 
| Dressing the Play By Norah Lambourne, 


Former staff tutor British Drama League. 
10 by 74 inches 15s. 


Designing for the Stage By Doris Zinkeisen 


10 by 7% inches 15s. 
| Drama: Its Costume and Decor By James 

Laver, C.B.E. 
10 by 6} inches 30s. 


Ballet Design, Past and Present By Cyril W. 
Beaumont. 
600 illustrations, including 53 in colour. 

11} by 9 inches Cloth 30s. 


Sketching the Baliet By Francis Marshall 


6} by 54 inches 5s. 
Marionettes By Donald W. Seager 
| 10 by 7% inches 21s. 
| Designing for Films By Edward Carrick. 
| 10 by 74 inches 18s. 
| Drawing Interiors By Cedric Dawe 
6% by 5% inches Se. 
Drawing at the Circus By Charles Wood. 
62 by 5% inches 5s. 


All Studio books are fully illus- 
trated. Ask for complete list. 


sently dropped in iavour of a tangle of contra- | 


dictory mictivaiion and by the time Nora’s 
first husband has cast her off for the second 
time, it is difficult to detect any clear design 
in the work. The idea that nagger and nagged 
may be fonder of one another than might be 
thought is a thread slightly more persistent 
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a survey 
of Asian 
dance and 
drama 


This comprehensive work on the theatre in 
the East covers fourteen Asian regions, from 
India to Japan, The author has personally 
interviewed many of the greatest oriental 
actors and dancers and he gives descriptions 
of the four schools of Indian dance, Chinese 
opera, Japanese Kabuki and scores of other 
dramatic forms. 

With 61 pages of photographs 
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Voice and Speech 
in the Theatre 


By J. Clifford Turner. 
2nd Edition. 20s. net. 
“Mr. Turner’s aim has been to 
provide a much-needed, up-to-date, 
and practical book for students. 
Undoubtedly, the full attainment of 
his aim reveals him as a clear thinker 
who communicates expeit knowledge 
with both clarity and conviction.” 
—Extract from the Foreword 

by Peggy Ashcroft. 


Pitman 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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than the others. 

Two unpretentious plays show the efforts 
of widows to augment inadequate incomes. In 
Upstairs and Downstairs the widow is muddle- 
headed and takes lodgers, with mildly farcical 
results. In Appointment in Eden’ the widow is 
competent and brave, and in conjunction with 
nine other women turns her country mansion 
into a co-operative business. The result is a 
simple-hearted success story in which all the 
partners, by hard work and the team spirit, 
achieve economic prosperity and solve their 
personal problems into the bargain. 

There is nothing simple-hearted about 
Denis Cannan’s writing. His distortions of You 
and Your Wife are the calculated distortions of 
a good professional cartoonist who renders his 
subject more, rather than less, recognisable by 
his boldness of fantastication. Like a good 
professional cartoonist too, he takes to-day for 
his subject, knowing that yesterday is no longer 
news, and he casts a derisive eye on to-day’s 
free lovers and intellectuals, in theory so large 
in their ideas, in practice so at the mercy of 
mere things, taxis, razor blades, potato peel- 
ings, money. Note that here money is restored 
to its proper status of dull thinghood. This is 
a comedy at which the intelligent will laugh 
unless they are dull fools, and the foolish can 
laugh without unduly straining their intelli- 
gence. A. L. PatTIsson 


Short Plays 


The Great Boko, by Miles Malleson (from 
a story by Monica Ewer). 4 m., 5 f. French, 
2s. A variety artist and his daughter come to 
understand each other in spite of the psychia- 
trists. Moving and amusing. 

The Road to Damascus, by Margaret 
Wood. 7 m., | f., 1 boy. French, 1s. 6d. A 
dramatisation of events leading to the con- 
version of Saul of Tarsus. Costume A.p. 34. 
Thicker than Water, by Wilson Barnes. 4 m., 
4 f. French, 2s. An intriguing murder mystery 
with surprise twists. Lancashire setting. 
Flowers upon the Darkness, by T. B. 
Morris. 2 boys, 7 girls (other children op- 
tional). French, ls. 6d. A drama about Hebrew 
and Egyptian children at the time of Moses 
and Pharaoh. Costume Egyptian 1300 B.c. 
The Wooin’ O’t, by W. D. Cocker. 2 m., 
2 f. French, ls. 6d. Scottish dialect comedy. 
Fork Up, by Ivor Brown. 4 m., 5 f. Evans, 
ls. 9d. Farcical comedy of the things that can 
go wrong at a fork luncheon. 

The Brides of Begerin, by Ned Gethings. 
12 f. Evans, ls. 9d. Irish drama of fishermen’s 
wives, dominated by the sea. 

Fit for a King, by Barbara Willard. Garnet 
Miller, 2s. 6d. 23 characters (some of which 
can be played by either sex). Easily staged 
Christmas play primarily for young people. 
William and the Artist’s Model, by 
Richmal Crompton. 4 boys, | girl, 2 m., 1 f. 
Garnet Miller, 2s. 6d. The evergreen William 
(with Ginger, Henry, Douglas and Violet 
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Elizabeth) meets with an adventure. 

The Man with a Newspaper, by A. M. 
Liddaird. 9 boys, 3 m. Garnet Miller, 2s. 6d. 
Vigorous comedy thriller for senior boys’ 
schools and youth clubs. 

Shelley and Mary, by Sam Bate. 3 m., 3 f. 
Deane, ls. 6d. Shelley and Mary Wollstoncraft 
Godwin plan their elopement. Costume 1814. 
Lesson for To-day, by M. Chenery. | m., 
4 f. Deane, ls. 6d. Comedy of tables turned 
on best-selling novelist. 

The Secondary Wife, by Dorothy M. Fisk. 
4 m., 2 f. Deane, ls. 6d. Play in the Chinese 
manner in which wife number one gently 
disposes of wife number two. 

Kate, by Robert MacLeod. 3 m., 4 f. Deane, 
ls. 6d. Unusual comedy of a curious bene- 
volence on the part of an old “‘treasure’’. 
Five Festival Plays, by Janet Dunbar. 
Harrap, 8s. 6d. Contains The Young Duchess, 
1 m., 7 f. Comedy of a family portrait which 
saves the fortunes of a decaying family. A 
Ticket to the Cherry-Tree. 1 m., 8 f., supers. How 
to fit into village life, even though you have a 
theatrical past. A Question of Background. 8 f. 
A success story set in a girls’ orphanage. A 
Countess in the Family. 7 f. Comedy of dumb wife 
who learns to speak—only the truth! Costume 
1830. The Affected Young Ladies. 5 m., 3 f. 
Comedy based on Moliére’s Les Precieuses 
Ridicules. Period 17th century. 

New Plays Quarterly No. 33. Annual 
subscription £1 (or separate plays 2s. each). 
Contains the following one-act plays: The 
Last Battle, by Max Rayner. 3 m., 5 f. A drama 
of displaced persons in a settlement in Ger- 
many. Dear Mr. Trefusis!, by Delsie Darke. 
6 f. Victorian play in the Delsie Darke 
manner. The Hollow Crown, by H. V. Kershaw. 
3 m., 3 f. Prize-winning drama of conspiracy 
set in the Royal Palace of a Central European 
capital. Halfway to Hamelin, by Nicholas Dyne. 
3 m., 4 f. Costume play of an incident on the 
Pied Piper’s journey to Hamelin. Penny 
Pageant, by Richard Tydeman. Any number 
of characters of either sex. A “‘minidrama’’in 
prose and verse requiring very few rehearsals. 
She Would Not Dance, by Frank Arthur. 2 m., 
1 f. Macabre drama of mechanical doll. 


Costume 18th century. ee 
Donatp FitzJOHN 


International Quarterly 


World Theatre: Theatre in India. 88 pages. 
25s. p.a. or 6s. 6d. per copy. English agents: 
Max Reinhardt. 

This magazine, published in English and 
French by the International Theatre Institute, 
has become one of the best theatre surveys 


in existence. Thanks to the assistance of 


UNESCO it is produced in good style and 
its Belgian editor, M. Réné Hainaux, has 
developed a policy of devoting the bulk of each 
number to a particular aspect of theatre, or 
to the theatre of a particular country. 

India is the subject of Vol. V, No. 2. 
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Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and _its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE 1956-7 EDITION OF THE 
DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJUDICA- 
TORS IS NOW READY. A COPY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL 
FESTIVAL SECRETARIES WHO APPLY 
FOR IT. THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES 
EXPERIENCED PRODUCERS AND 
LECTURERS WHO ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR ENGAGEMENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 

















FOR 
SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS ON 


THE THEATRE 


INCLUDING PLAYS 


consult first 


ALEC CLUNES 


who has removed to more 


accessible premises at 


5 CECIL COURT 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
(Telephone: COVent Garden 0287) 











Twelve One-Act Plays 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 
Drama with religious trend. (1 m., 3 f.) 
THREE FOR SORROW 
Tragedy. (3 m., 2 f.) 
BLACKTHORN WINTER 
Drama, Northumbrian setting. (7 f.) 
DISHONEST PENNY 
Comedy-thriller. 4 m., 3 f. 
MAIDS OF HONOUR 
Village comedy. (10 f.) 
TEA AT THE TIGER-LILY 
Comedy, café setting. (9 f.) 
HEADGEAR LIMITED 
Hatshop comedy. (8 f.) 
EYES OF GREEN 
Serious play. (5 f.) 
BROWN’S A WARM COLOUR 
Tragedy, North-country setting. (4 f.) 
SPEED BONNY BOAT 
Comedy, tropical setting. 
speaking). 
PATTERN TO PRINCES 
Elizabethan verse-drama. (7 f.) 
MIDNIGHT, EXTRA 
Comedy of baby-sitting. (5 f.) 
All 12 on one month’s approval for 3/-, 
post free. Acting fee, one guinea. 


(5 f., one non- 


Apply: 
Lady Bullard, Honey Bottom, 
Abingdon, Berks. 

















Information has been gathered from many 
sources and an authoritative picture is pre- 
sented of the vast renaissance of the theatre 
in a sub-continent. It shows the drawing 
together of an ancient classical drama in 
decline with modern European drama, to 
bring into being the Indian drama of the 
future. Among the pioneers are some trained 
by the British Drama League, notably young 
Mr. Ebrahim Alkazi. Several photographs of 
his work appear in the volume. Mr. Alkazi 
publishes a small Theatre Unit Bulletin which 
testifies to the stimulating effect of his work 
in Bombay. E.M.B. 


REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 

Some of the plays recently given their first production. 

Compiled from material made available by Spotlight 

Casting Directory. 

BIRMINGHAM Repertory Theatre. Anne Boleyn, 
by Peter Albery. 5 f., 8 m. 

GutLprorp Theatre Co. The Island of Gulls, 
by Jean Morris. 2 f., 6 m. Light comedy 
set in satellite country. 

Horncuurcu Theatre Trust. The Goldfish 
Bowl, by Ronald Jeans. 6 f., 5 m. Set in 
hotel in inland spa. 

LEATHERHEAD Repertory Co. Balloons at Mid- 
night, by Richard Buckle. 4 f., 3 m. The 


Clockwork House, by Rosemary Casey. 
4 f., 3 m. Set in Connecticut. 
NorTHAMPTON Repertory Company. Medi- 


terranean Blue, by Val Gielgud. 3 f., 7 m. 
Set: Balcony Italian villa. 

PALMER’s GREEN Intimate Theatre. Unseen 
Among Us, by Sutherland Scott. 4 f., 5 m. 

PETERBOROUGH Court Players. The Little Grass 
Skirt, by P. Glenville Mann. 3 f., 3 m. 
Comedy. Murder When Necessary, by Philip 
Levene. 3 f., 4 m. Comedy-thriller, set in 
chalet in Bernese Oberland. 

RicHMOND Repertory Co. The Medlar Tree, by 
Ivan Staff. 5 f., 3 m. 

Winpsor Repertory Co. Exit the Hero, by Janet 
Allen. 3 f., 8 m. Simple Spymen, by John 
Chapman. 3 f., 8 m. 

Wortuinc Theatre Co. The Chalet, by Paul 
Jones. 2 f., 3 m. Romantic play set in hotel 
overlooking Swiss lake. 





BIND YOUR COPIES 


The many readers of Drama who pre- 
serve their copies will be interested to 
know that we can now supply a self- 
binding device (Easibind) made to hold 
twelve copies. The binders, which are 
strongly made and attractively bound 
in green, with the title Drama in gold 
on the spine, cost 10s. 6d. (or $1°50) 
each including postage. They are simple 
to use, and copies can be inserted or 
extracted at will. 


Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
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—s ‘A pocket encyclopedia of practical and artistic advice’ 

is how Miss Francis Mackenzie describes this book in her 
Preface. As Principal of the British Drama League 

tion. Training Department she feels that the book fills a 
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| 12s. 6d. 
b- At a time when Ibsen focussed the spotlight of his genius on the hypocrisy 
ra and humbug of local politics, through the medium of An Enemy of The 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Honours 

We felicitate Dame Peggy Ashcroft upon a 
distinction which registers for many thousands 
of theatregoers their appreciation of the deep 
integrity of her acting. We congratulate also 
Mr. John Clements, C.B.E., whose steadfast 
insistence on quality, finish and discipline in 
his management has given us so many fine 
productions, apart from the pleasure of his 
own performances. We salute Miss Lennox 
Milne, O.B.E., honoured as a leader of the 
Scottish Theatre; and with especial pleasure 
we see that great old young man of the 
theatre, Gordon Craig, C.H., enrolled in one 
of our two most exclusive Legions of Honour. 


Obituary 
The theatre is poorer by the loss of three 
men, each from a different part of its life. 
Bertolt Brecht died on the eve of the first 


visit of his Berliner Ensemble to London, of 


which J. W. Lambert will write in our next 
issue. Brecht has, suddenly it seems, become 


a world figure in the theatre, on the basis of 


work mostly created in the ’twenties. This has 
led many people to question whether he is a 
great man or only a fashionable one. But in 
truth the emergence of his international fame 
has been retarded by the Second World War 
and by the thickness of the Iron Curtain.* It 
is only now, however, that we can judge 
whether we British have once more, as with 
Gordon Craig, been the last to take our heads 
out of the sand when a great new wind is 
blowing. But, whether Brecht is a supreme 
genius or no, his was certainly a creative 
talent of the first order. It is a real loss to us 
that we cannot at last make contact with him; 
and to our art that it should be deprived of 
him at the early age of fifty-cight. 

At the same age, our own theatre has lost 
a man it can ill spare. S. E. Linnit was a 
partner in the firm of Linnit and Dunfee, 
whose position can be illustrated by saying 
that Romanoff and Juliet and Salad Days are 
now running under its banner. As President 
of the West End Managers’ Association he 


led several deputations to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer for the Theatres Entertain- 
ments Tax Committee. In doing so, he showed 
once more that quality for which he was so 
much loved and respected, a quiet integrity 
which won him a trust in the theatre’s 
shifting ‘‘jungle’’ life. 

To know that we shall see Bernard Childs 
no more is a sharp personal sorrow. Our 
sympathy goes out to the Scottish Community 


rare 


* Stuart Burge gave an account of his visit to Brecht’s 
theatre in our Winter number, 1955. 
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Drama Association which he served so faith- 
fully and which he represented on the B.D.L. 
National Committee for Community Drama. 
Bernard was an Englishman who became at 
home in Edinburgh as Professor of Physics and 
was loyal to, and happy in, his adopted coun- 
try. His quiet manner masked deep wisdom 
and feelings, none of which was more profound 
than his love for the theatre. 


School Shakespeare 


On the--comparatively rare 
occasions when one can see boy actors in the 
parts Shakespeare wrote to be played by them, 
the instinctive rightness of the Elizabethan 
convention is borne home anew. In reading 
the plays it might seem that a good few of the 
feminine characters must necessarily be out- 
side the emotional scope of immature and 
inexperienced players. The ultimate testing- 
ground is, however, not the study, but the 
stage; and here, given a wise producer, school- 
boys seldom fail. Proof has been offered in a 
number of recent productions: in the grave 
and lovely poise of a Jessica at Sloane School, 
Chelsea, and in the sturdy integrity of Cordelia 
and the venom of Regan and Goneril at 
Harrow School in June. 

The aim of the Harrow productions is 
in the words of their producer, Mr. Ronald 
Watkins -—-‘“‘to recapture’ the _ essential 
conditions of a performance during the 
poet’s lifetime’’. King Lear played on a plat- 
form stage, in a faithful reconstruction of the 
Globe Theatre, triumphantly demonstrated 
how swiftly it is still possible to establish 
atmosphere without devices of lighting or 
elaborate stage machinery. Scenic austerity 
allows the actors full scope for extracting the 
utmost from their lines, for the language of 
the plays supplies every visual lack. It also 
affords opportunities for greater mobility of 
gesture, in order effectively to suggest such 
scenes as, here, the battering of the elements. 
In its fluidity of movement the cast well 
realised the different demands of playing 
before spectators two-thirds surrounding the 
stage instead of merely facing it. 


most of 


C. J. Carras as Lear gave a performance to 
remember; and it received noteworthy support 
from F. E. R. Butler (Kent), A. P. K. Osmond 
(Edgar). The difficult part of the Fool was 
movingly played by S. J. C. Minoprio. 
Though Regan sometimes spat out her virulent 
lines a shade fast, and Edmund lacked 
suavity, the level of acting was remarkably high. 

The Shakespearian productions under Mr. 
Guy Boas at Sloane School show what may 
be achieved with less space for freedom of 
movement. In this year’s production of Romeo 
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and Juliet, the arch-and-pillar set served 
especially well for heightening the dramatic 
tension of the feud. In his interpretation of 
Mercutio, J. C. Bodin matched nimbleness of 
movement with buoyancy of wit. R. C. M. 
Thorn as the Nurse extracted the fullest comic 
value from his lines, but proved in the grief 
of his reaction to Juliet’s supposed death, 
that his range was not limited to comedy. 
Ihe school’s high tradition of verse-speaking 
was brilliantly maintained by G. M. Mason’s 
Romeo. This player’s emotional intensity 
disciplined by intelligence, and grace of move- 
ment, resulted in one of the most memorable 
performances at this school in recent years. 
MARGARET WILLY 


Celebrating Ibsen 


In June students of Manchester University 
Department of Education gave three per- 
formances of Peer Gynt in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Ibsen’s death. The pro- 
duction was planned on expressionist lines 
and carried out on a striking set. The play was 
looked on as the story of the personal, psycho- 
logical development of the hero, and the other 
parts presented as aspects of his personality. 
John Bentley Smith, as Peer Gynt, gave a 
full-blooded performance which was yet sensi- 
tive to the subtler aspects of Peer’s character. 
The play gives the opportunity for a series of 
vignettes which were effectively portrayed by 
the supporting cast. Notable performances 
were given by Janet Hesketh as Gynt’s mother, 
Jocelyn Angell as Solveig, Alan Josephs as the 
button-moulder and Michael Leese as the mad 
professor. The play gained in force and beauty 
as it progressed. 


The Geoffrey Whitworth Theatre 


On Saturday, June 16th, 1956, in the 
grounds of the Manor House, Crayford, Kent, 
in appalling weather, Mrs. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth graciously— and bravely—opened the 
first garden party organised by the New 
Theatre Group in aid of their building fund. 
It will be recalled that it was in Crayford in 
the winter of 1918 that, after lecturing on the 
history of the European Theatre, Geoffrey 
Whitworth was persuaded to stay and witness 
the performance of two one-act plays by 
Stanley Houghton by The Crayford Reading 
Circle, which led to the subsequent formation 
of the British Drama League. The association 
of Crayford with this event of world-wide 
significance is increased by the Commemora- 
tive Plaque in the Town Hall which was un- 
veiled by Miss Lena Ashwell on October 2nd, 
1952, and by the Geoffrey Whitworth Theatre, 
home of the New Theatre Group, which was 
opened a month later. 

Support for this Theatre has been so 
encouraging that it was decided to rebuild on 
a larger scale and in November, 1955, a 
public appeal was launched. As a result of 
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the appeal, work has been begun on the first 
part of the new theatre, which includes the 
auditorium and dressing-room blocks. The 
second part will be the stage itself, and the 
third the foyer block. The new theatre will 
go into use as soon as part two is complete. 
The contractors will be responsible for the 
building up to roof level; all other work, 
including the roof itself and interior, will be 
carried out by members of the Group. 


Marlowe’s Edward 


Ludlow Castle added the riches of its own 
history to The Troublesome Raigne and Lamentable 
Death of Edward Il King of England at the 
recent Festival. Eric Salmon’s production was 
swift, often pictorially beautiful, and imagi- 
natively lit, stage lighting replacing almost 
imperceptibly the fading light of day, so that 
the rhythm of the piece was undisturbed by 
harsh transition from one to the other. The 
noble blank verse in which the play is written 
was on the whole very well spoken. 

John Westbrook as Edward was an impres- 
sive figure, in voice and bearing never less 
than a king, even when he emerged in rags 
from the dungeon where his nobles had thrown 
him. What an addition an actor of this calibre 
would make to the present drooping team in 
the Waterloo Road! Mr. Westbrook received 
admirable support from Edward Petherbridge 
(a student from the Northern Theatre School), 
as Pierce of Gaveston, the King’s favourite, 
and their scenes together provided some of the 
play’s best passages. The insurgent barons, 
however, were cardboard figures who failed 
either to move or repel us. 

The company was composed of professionals 
with a supporting cast of amateurs. Need there 
have been such a gap between the two? 
Amateurs do not very often get the chance of 
working with professionals; when they do it 
seems a pity not to make the most of it. 

The evening was nevertheless an absorbing 
one. It had at moments the mounting theatri- 
cal excitement that only comes from imagina- 
tive production. There was a thrill of horror 
as Mortimer’s severed head was brought in 
mounted on a pole, because we saw only the 
bloody cloth which covered it. No property 
head could have been half so fearful. In con- 
trast, the final scene when the body of the 
murdered King, escorted by flaming torches, 
was borne into the castle, left a feeling of 


exaltation. D. i. 
Playwriting Competition 
The Manchester Public Libraries Com- 


mittee and the Manchester Evening News are 
organising a Playwriting Competition, the 
closing date of which is February 28th, 1957. 
The winning play will be publicly performed 
at the Library Theatre. Full details may be 
obtained from the Central Library, St. Peter’s 
Square, Manchester 2. 








ASSEMBLY HALL 
(off Theobald’s Road, W.C.1) 


Conveniently situated near Chan- 
cery Lane and Holborn Stations. 
Available for Banquets, Dances, 
Conferences, Plays, Meetings, etc. 


Seats 300 people. 


Reasonable terms. 


Enquiries invited. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Holborn, 
W.C.1 
Telephone: HOLborn 3411 











THE FAMOUS AND DELIGHTFUL 


“@” THEATRE 


KEW BRIDGE, CHISWICK 2920-1 


Easily accessible from anywhere in London 


UNIQUE FACILITIES 


offered to 
Dramatic & Musical Societies 
CLASSES LECTURES SOCIALS 
STAGE 22 ft. x 22 ft. SEATS 500 


SPACIOUS BARS, LOUNGES & CLUB 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS FOR 
ONE PERFORMANCE or SERIES 


SCENERY 
SALE OR HIRE ON THE SPOT 
WE MEET ALL YOUR NEEDS 
Phone or Write 


JACK DE LEON AT ‘‘Q@” THEATRE 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX (CHI. 2921) 











Mountview Theatre Club 


What charm they have—the old stories of 
the Romantic Ballet! Especially Giselle with 
its disguised Prince, its tokens, its crossed love, 
broken hearts, graves and pathetic, good little 
ghost. William Berney and Howard Richard- 
son, who had such a success with Dark of the 
Moon, have taken this story and made of it a 
melodrama in the original sense of the word. It 
was recently given its first performance by the 
Mountview Theatre Club. But these “old, 
unhappy, far-off things’ do not stand the 
strain of being elaborated into a full evening’s 
entertainment. ‘The play starts promisingly, 
set in the deep South, but it soon becomes 
apparent that the mixture of ballet and drama 
proper does not work; each detracts from the 
other and no fresh life is given to the old tale. 
Speech adds no new poignancy, perhaps 
because in their efforts to cling to simplicity 
the authors too often lapse into prosaic 
dialogue. The slender story, too, is stretched 
to breaking point. 

Peter Coxhead’s production was impressive 
and had a cast of actors who could dance and 
dancers who could act—a rare occurrence in 
any theatre. The vitality of this group trans- 
formed this experiment into an_ exciting 
evening’s theatre. 


‘ 


DonaLp Fitz JOHN 


Many-Hued Dream 

For some years past, the University of 
Exeter has run a summer course for Overseas 
students, culminating in the production of a 
play by Mrs. Vera Lloyd. This year’s pro- 
gramme of A Midsummer Night’s Dream shows 
Puck, Oberon and Titania all coming (with 
seven others) from Egypt; Quince and Bottom 
appropriately the English representatives; and 
a cast of nationalities stretching across the map 
from America through almost every European 
country to Japan. Here indeed is theatre “‘for 
the healing of the nations”’! 


Festival Standards 


The big local Festivals such as Welwyn and 
Felixstowe are one of the healthiest activities 
of the amateur theatre because the audience 
holds in them its proper position of dominance. 
It is very large, responsive and critical: and 
the Festival authorities, knowing they have 
this solid support, can give companies first- 
class playing conditions and generous expenses, 
demanding in return a first-class entertain- 
ment. As adjudicator at Felixstowe, I felt a 
refreshing freedom: it was right here to require 
the best that amateurs could do and to con- 
demn frankly what did not measure up to it. 
The winning company, Theatre One of Edin- 
burgh, made a fine piece of theatre out of a 
very poor play, and four of the other six 
offerings were worthy of the thousand-seat 
theatre and the excellent facilities given by 
Bernard Prentice as Festival organiser. 
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Northern Ireland has developed another 
such Festival in its final at the Opera House, 
Belfast. This is a 1,600-seater but good for 
sound: and most of the companies enlarged 
their playing to fill this fine theatre. The 
Dublin folk-play Tolka Row, done with a rich 
team-spirit by the Portadown Catholic Drama 
Club, was the winner in a week which proved 
that Northern Ireland could provide excellent 
dramatic work. E.M.B. 


Mr. Robert Speaight, adjudicating at the 
23rd Festival of One-Act Plays at the Welwyn 
[Theatre in June, said that there was some 
first-rate work done by the top teams, and 
that the settings reached a remarkable level 
of excellence. He spoke in strong terms, how- 
ever, of the plays chosen and said he “‘writhed 
in his seat”? at the stupidity of one of them. 

The Welwyn Cup was awarded to the 
Company of Saints in Dark of the Moon; The 
Parkway Trophy to the Octave Theatre Club 
in Wedding Morning, and the Welwyn Diploma 
to the Civil Service Theatre Guild in The 
Secondary Wife. The New Play Prize was given 
to Maurice Coles for his Prisoners of Peace, 
presented by the Vanguard Players of Newport. 


Mobile Group 


During summer vacations the Hamsters of 
London have toured in the West Country 
with such plays as The Imaginary Invalid and 
An Italian Straw Hat, for which they made 
their own translations. This year they have 
taken Miss Lucienne Hill’s translation of 
Thieves’ Carnival to Lancashire and Cheshire, 
giving one night stands and finishing at 
Llandrindod Wells, where their performance 
opened the 23rd Annual Drama Festival. 

The Group have converted their double- 
decker bus into a travelling hotel, which 
carries them, their scenery, costumes, props 
and lighting equipment—-and also their cook- 
ing utensils. 


“Strand Electric” in Darlington 

This well-known firm has opened a depot 
to provide a service for Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire at 26 Northgate, Darlington. 





A NEW DRAMATIC THRILLER 


“I LOVED YOU MONDAY” 


y 
RONALD COCKRAM 
(Author of ‘‘Shadow of the Eagle’’) 
| set. 6 men (4 principals), 3 women. 
PRESS REPORTS : 
“An intriguing play"... “‘The atmosphere 
is tense and threatening” . . . ‘““Murder and 
suspicion.” 
All enquiries to: 
VICTORY PRODUCTIONS 
81 NAMU ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 











IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.I 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 











Good News for 
Amateurs! ! 


Are you aware that there is a 
charming little Theatre seating 300 known 
as the TWENTIETH CENTURY (for- 
merly known as the BIJOU and CEN- 
TURY), 291 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
W.11, where you could produce your next 
Show at a very nominal cost? If you 
cannot call, why not write to the Secretary 
or telephone Park 6870 for particulars; 
it would be an effort worth while. 


Our Charges are inclusive— 
NO EXTRAS. 


HOW TO GET THERE : Station NOTTING HILL 
GATE (Central and Met. Rlys.) 


Bus Routes 15 and 52 pass the Theatre. 
27, 28, 31, 46 cross Westbourne Grove near 
Theatre. 
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Conference 1956 


This year’s Conference at Leamington Spa 
had a feeling of liveliness from the first 
moment. This was partly due to the friendly 
atmosphere of the Loft Theatre, whose 
members received the delegates as their guests, 
and partly to the fact that the Chair was 
taken by Mr. Ivor Brown in the morning and 
Mr. Robin Whitworth in the afternoon. 

The best discussion was aroused by Mrs. 
Ironside-Wood in a witty speech about County 
Representatives, of whom she is one. Her 
original motion proposed abolishing them, and 
she showed how often they were not informed 
of events even by the members who had 
elected them, and how little was often left 
them to do when a County Committee was 
operating. She asked also whether Head- 
quarters had enough contact with “the 
fringes’ of B.D.L. work. The amended motion 
carried was very quickly put into practice, for 
a meeting of all concerned (over forty present) 
was held on the morning following the Con- 
ference. As a result the Area and Divisional 
Committees have already begun to break up 
their counties into smaller districts so as to 
get for every district a Representative who can 
know all his members, and who will serve on 
the Divisional Committee. This process should 
be complete by the end of the year. 

Miss Olive Rivers’ motion calling for a 
Command Performance of the best new play 
produced in the smaller London theatres and 
repertory theatres was defeated by a large 
majority, not for lack of the desire to care for 
these theatres or for new playwrights, but 
because it was thought impracticable. 

Mr. Charles Walker’s resolution on the 
New Towns was amended by agreement, but 
that process revealed how much opportunity 
was developing in them, and at the same time 
how unwise it would be to press grandiose 
schemes on New Towns which were in process 
of finding their own identity. 


The resolutions on Arts Council policy 
are commented upon in a letter from. its 
Secretary-Genecral. The debate showed a 


general disagreement with the view that “‘art”’ 
and “entertainment” should be regarded as 
separate functions of the theatre. The League 
has always stood for the idea that the theatre 
is one, professional and amateur, drama 
“serious” and “‘light’’ all being parts of a 
whole. Feeling ran high both about the Cary] 
Jenner company and about the Entertain- 
ments Duty. Yet it was made amply clear that 
the Arts Council was valued by all who spoke. 

With the British Council the League has 
an active partnership, and the Conference 
much appreciated Mr. Stephen Thomas’s 
estimate of the value of its overseas work with 
amateurs. Mr. Robert G. Newton, Chairman 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 





of the Overseas Committee, seconded him and 
urged members to enjoy the opportunities 
which the League could offer of entertaining 
overseas visitors interested in the theatre. 

The bothersome procedure associated in 
some areas with the granting of Occasional 
Licences was described by Mr. Reynolds and 
will be investigated, as was recently the 
problem of Fire Precautions in small halls. 
The Conference ended by dealing with itself; 
it decided to revert to the pre-war practice 
of a week-end Conference in the autumn, the 
first to take place in 1957. 


Conference Resolutions 


The following Resolutions were passed at the 29th 
Annual’ Conference of the British Drama League 
held at Leamington Spa on May 19th, 1956. 

1. Proposed by Mr. Stephen Thomas 
(Director of Drama, British Council) : 

“That this Conference urges all members 
and member societies to support the work of 
its Council, in association with the British 
Council and the International Theatre Insti- 
tute, in encouraging and promoting the 
exchange of companies and students between 
this and other countries.” 

2. Proposed by Mr. Hector Reynolds 
(Individual member) : 

“That this Conference requests the Council 
to examine the procedure in granting Occa- 
sional Licences with a view to its being 
simplified.” 

3. Proposed by Mrs. Ironside-Wood 
(County Representative for Suffolk): 

“That as the British Drama League local 
committees seem to have little liaison with 
County Representatives, the function of that 
office be reviewed.” 

4. (a) Proposed by Mr. Geoffrey Brooks 
(Barton and District Drama Club): 

‘*That this Conference deplores the recent 
tendency of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
to centralise its activities, as evidenced by the 
recent decisions to close their provincial 
offices, and in particular to reduce their grant 
to the Caryl Jenner Mobile Theatre.” 


4. (b) Proposed by Mr. E. Martin 
Browne (Life Member): 
“That this Conference urges the Arts 


Council of Great Britain to modify its exclusive 
attitude, particularly with regard to the aboli- 
tion of Entertainments Duty, towards that 
part of the living theatre which it does not 
support.” 


5. Proposed by Mr. C. M. Walker 
(County Representative for Sussex) : 
‘That this Conference urges the Develop- 


ment Corporation of each of the New Towns 
to allocate land in a sufficiently central posi- 
tion for the provision of a theatre of suitable 
size, and to consult with the British Drama 
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League on the design of buildings which will 
be used for drama.” 
6. Proposed by Mr. Bushill-Matthews 
(Chairman of the B.D.L. Western 
Area Committee): 

‘**That owing to the increase in the cost of 
living, the Council should consider holding 
at least two Theatre Week-ends in different 
centres each year instead of one Theatre 
Week. In this way more members at less cost 
would be able to participate in this ideal way 
of theatre-going.”’ 

7. Proposed by 
(Birmingham 
Guild) : 

‘““That this Conference believes that the best 
interests of the British Drama League can be 
served by re-establishing the Annual Con- 
ference as a major event in its own right, 
rather than as merely an item attached to 
Theatre Week; and that membership groups 
be encouraged to invite the British Drama 
League to hold its Conferences in their areas, 
preferably during a week-end in the autumn.” 


Miss 
and 


Hughes 
Theatre 


Peggy 
District 


Arts Council’s Reply 


Sir Willidm Emrys Williams, Secretary-General 
of the Arts Council, has written to the Director 
regarding Resolution 4 (a & b) as follows: 

“One example of the misconceptions which 
evidently prevailed at the Conference concerns 
our support of the Caryl Jenner Mobile 
Theatre. The Arts Council has limited means 
at its disposal, and it is perpetually faced with 
the problem of choice. It has decided, on this 
principle, to reduce its expenditure upon 
touring companies in order to increase its 
expenditure on the permanent Repertory 
Theatres. In view of the reduction in our grant 
to the Mobile Theatre, Miss Caryl Jenner is 
able to operate only three tours instead of 
four, which means that some of her regular 
places of call will receive one visit less than in 
recent years. On the other hand we have 
increased our grants, very substantially in 


some cases, to such repertory theatres as 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Salisbury and 


Chesterfield; we have increased our expendi- 
ture on bus subsidies, which we find to be 
one of the most fruitful ways of supporting 
the provincial theatre; and, finally, we have 
increased our guarantees to those repertory 
companies who are prepared to inter-change 
their profits and so provide better working 
conditions and better standards all round. 
We have, in fact, substantially increased our 
total allocation to Drama this year. We are 
not centralising our activities in any sense. 
We are, in fact, increasing our grants this 
year to regional activities; and in order to 
make this increase possible we have, again, 
resolved the inevitable problem of choice by 
deciding to close our Regional Offices and to 
make other, and we believe better, arrange- 
ments for retaining our contact with provincial 
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operations. 

“The Resolution which criticises us for our 
supposed “exclusive attitude’? makes little 
sense. We are ‘exclusive’? only in the sense 
that we have accepted obligations towards a 
particular section of the theatre in this country, 
and it is our duty to give priority to their 
needs. We recognise, even if the British Drama 
League does not, a distinct difference between 
“art” and “‘entertainment’’, and it is therefore 
no business of ours to protect the interests of, 
for example, ice shows, nude shows, variety 
entertainment and many other segments of the 
field of entertainment. 

‘“‘We have taken no part, one way or the 
other, in the campaign for the abolition of 
Entertainment Tax. That is not to say that 
we approve, or disapprove, of the Tax; but 
what we do know, beyond peradventure, is 
that the abolition of the Tax would involve 
the opera and theatre activities with which 
we are associated in a further annual loss of 
something like £15,000. We already receive 
from the Treasury less than the grant we 
estimate is required for maintaining our 
obligations to the living arts and, in our 
opinion, it would be highly unrealistic if we 
were to support a campaign of which one of 
the certain consequences would be the neces- 
sity to find another £15,000 towards sustaining 
the activities we now assist. We have specific 
responsibilities to the arts, and these must be 
our primary consideration.” 


Leamington Theatre Week 


The Conference, on the first day, decided 
that Theatre Week was to be given up in 
favour of two or more Theatre Week-ends. 
On the last day, an urgent desire was unani- 
mously expressed that, however many and use- 
ful the Week-ends held during next year, a 
Theatre Week should be held also. This is a 
sufficient measure of the Leamington Week’s 
success. The reasons for it, apart from the 
Secretary’s admirable organisation, were the 
perfect weather, the personal friendliness of 
Leamington’s welcome and the number of 
Little Theatres in the district, mostly affiliated 
to the League for many years, who received 
us as if we belonged to them, which indeed 
we do. At Kenilworth, the Talisman put on a 
fine performance of The Cathedral; at Hall 
Green we saw the results of a unique building 
effort—a theatre made by its members from 
the ground up; at the Crescent we saw another 
building scheme in progress and a remarkable 
wardrobe; at Leamington’s own Loft a new 
play The Circle of Love by one of its members, 
Eleanor Glaser, provided stimulating enter- 
tainment in a well-finished production. 

This fitted in well with the theme of the 
discussions ‘““The Playwright in the Theatre’’. 
Mr. Ivor Brown led off with a wise address 
on the general theme. Two young playwrights, 
Owen Holder and John Whiting, spoke on 























ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A NEW 3-ACT PLAY WITH A 
SERIOUS THEME YET WITH NATURAL COMEDY IN IT? 


THE UNHALLOWED SAINT 


by STAFFORD BYRNE. 3 m., 5 f. One interior set. 


From the Bristol Little Theatre. A vicar’s daughter is in love 
with an artist who restores a frescoe in the church. He 
“discovers” another one and Press and Public are attracted. 
But it turns out to be a fake and thus creates misgivings, 
especially as it has been accepted as having healing powers. 
Book 5/- (postage 4d.). A single copy may be borrowed for 6d. 


FOUR NEW I-ACT PLAYS 


A KISS FOR THE PRINCE by Derek Campbell. 3 m., 6 f. 
Excitement when Bonny Prince Charlie comes to England. 
Book, 2/- (postage 3d.). 


LITTLE JOE PECK by Norman Reid. 5 m., 4 f. For open-stage 
or in-the-round. The choice of “roads’’ when an ordinary 
man is left a fortune. Book, 2/- (postage 3d.). 


AND NELLIE CAME TOO! by Peggy Simmons. 3 m., 4 f. 
Hilarious happenings and surprising visitors on Christmas 
morning. Book, 2)- (postage 3d.). 


UNHAND ME SQUIRE! by Richard Tydeman. Latest Mini- 
drama—this time a burlesque melodrama which needs only 
two rehearsals. Book, 1/6 (postage 2d.). 


A single copy of any of the above four plays may be 
borrowed for 3d. each. 


HUGH QUEKETT LTD., 35 Dover St., London, W.|! 


Publishers of NEw PLAYS QUARTERLY 



































the first day. J. W. Lambert’s talk on ‘*The 
Playwright and the Critic’ produced the 
passage printed below. Sir Barry Jackson, who 
presented so many of Shaw’s plays, as well as 
introducing many other new authors, spoke 
from the manager’s point of view: it was a 
delight to us all to welcome him. Peter Powell 
as a producer led us on to a forum on the 
Playwright’s Craft with Nora Ratcliff and 
Stephen Joseph, brightened by a visit from 
the Chairman of the Foyle Trustees, Miss 
Beryl Foyle, who has done so much for Play- 
wrights through the Charles Henry Foyle 
Award. The discussions were rounded off with 
a witty speech from Lionel Hale, who used 
as his jumping-off place the second of the two 
plays we saw at Stratford. The Week finally 
blended with the Western Area Final Festival 
and ended with a joint party. 


J. W. Lambert on Shaw: Time 
to Think Again 


Intellectuals, and more particularly English 
intellectuals, tend either to despise or to 
patronise the theatre. Having observed that a 
play may rank as literature, they are apt 
consciously or unconsciously to think of it as 
literature first and as a work for the theatre 
second. In England this disastrous attitude of 
mind set in early. After the Elizabethan Spring 
came the May frost of Puritan discontent; and 
after the reopening of the theatres things were 
never quite the same. The result is that we 
have very few plays of real interest—because 
first-rate talents have never properly engaged 
themselves to the theatre, only patted it on 
the head from time to time like puzzled 
though benevolent uncles. 

Shaw, if by no means a universal genius, 
was unquestionably an intellectual, unques- 
tionably a first-rate talent-—and as unquestion- 
ably a writer who never (even when his plays 
seemed least likely to achieve performance) 
thought in terms of literature first, works for 
the theatre second. He had, of course (though 
he would have hated anyone to point the fact 
out) this much of the conventional intellec- 
tual’s attributes—that he paid lip-service to 
the idea of the theatre as a rather contemptible 
institution. He was at pains to put himself 
forward as a walking brain deliberately using 
the theatre to bamboozle the idiot public into 
accepting, or at least examining, his in- 
numerable ideas. 

At the risk of appearing (shall we say?) 
arrogant, I may point out that whenever 
artists try to make an objective comment on 
what they are doing, and why they are doing 
it, they nearly always pour out a torrent of 
enthusiastic nonsense which fortunately bears 
no relation at all to their actual achievement. 
It is of course true that sometimes, in order to 
bounce over some notion, or even a joke, 
Shaw merrily played ducks and drakes with 
his plays—that was simply due to over- 


confidence in his skill as a juggler. But the 
fact is that we have all for far too long taken 
him for what he said he was. We have with 
great docility accepted him as a supreme ex- 
ponent of that contradiction in terms ‘“‘the 
play of ideas”, and as a man who calculat- 
ingly used the theatre simply as a more influen- 
tial alternative to a soap-box in Hyde Park. 

In truth, I suggest, almost the exact opposite 
was the case. He was a born man of the 
theatre who after a few false starts found him- 
self, and prodigally used every conceivable 
current notion to furnish his stage. 

The ideas themselves were not original 

least of all that of the nebulously powerful 
Life Force. Shaw never claimed that they 
were: and to-day—partly, of course because 
his plays have helped to get them accepted— 
they do not much matter: only the way in 
which he manipulates them will always give 
pleasure. The charge that he could not write 
plays long ago died of neglect: his pieces work 
in the theatre, and that is all that matters— 
except of course that like many works of 
genius they make poor models for lesser men. 
The accusation that he could not create 
interesting characters but only mouthpieces is 
still occasionally heard. Whenever I light upon 
it, or have it thrust upon me, I think of 
Flora Robson’s Cicely Waynflete, Siobhan 
McKenna’s Joan, Harcourt Williams’s William 
in You Never Can Tell, Cecil Trouncer’s Shot- 
over, Laurence Olivier’s Caesar and Sergius, 
Ralph Richardson’s Bluntschli I could 
go on for some time. I do not wildly claim 
that these are the finest performances of these 
parts ever given: they are simply a few con- 
tradictions, from my own experience, of an 
absurd notion. These creatures are not the 
blue-prints of a cerebrating publicist. 

It so happens that almost all the world’s 
great plays, which have turned out to be for 
all time, have also been very relevant to the 
mental climates of the times in which they 
were written. But Shakespeare does not live 
because he deeply shared current interest in 
the maintenance of law and order; he pointed 
out again and again the horrors of civil strife, 
and put the case admirably for a_ well- 
organised hierarchical society. Moliére does 
not live because he made fun of current 
cultural pretensions or toyed with the then con- 
temporary notions of free thought. Chekov 
does not live because he provided a brilliant 
and timely analysis of the decay of the late 
nineteenth-century Russian bourgeoisie. Ibsen 
does not live because he suggested that town 
councils should be honest, and had some 
observations to make about the emancipation 
of women. Shaw brought ideas into the English 
theatre when it was languishing at the end of 
two centuries of mindlessness. But he will not 
live as a thinker. He will live because he was 
a marvellous dramatist, revelling equally in 
the astonishment of human nature and in the 
magnificent effrontery of theatrical legerde- 












main, presenting in self-absorbed exuberance 
or in darting conflict an astounding crowd of 
dynamic creatures, without whose acquain- 
tance our lives would be the poorer. 


East Germany: a Welcome 

A delegation from the East German theatre 
visited Britain in June at the invitation of 
Equity. Four members, a theatre director, a 
producer and two actors, spent an afternoon 
at Fitzroy Square as guests of the Director. 
In friendly informal conversation we were 
able to describe to them the work of the 
League. They were deeply impressed by its 
wide scope, by the linking of amateur with 
professional, of educational with recreational, 
and by its voluntary character. Nothing they 
had seen in Britain, they said, seemed to them 
of more value than this. We hope, as they did, 
that the course of European events will make 
it possible for us to have further contact with 
these sincere artists of the German theatre. 


The Director goes to America 

Two years ago, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, the famous school connected with 
Columbia University, New York, conceived 
the idea of a Course in Religious Drama. 
This would be the first such Course in the 
world, and would open up for the United 
States a field of drama in which many there 
have desired to work. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion co-operated with finance, and the 
League’s Council was asked to lend the 
Director to open the Course. It agreed that 
he should go for the first ‘‘semester’’, that is, 
for four and a half months, or half the Ameri- 
can academic year. As visiting Professor his 
tasks will be to give a series of weekly lectures, 
to conduct a seminar for the study of out- 
standing religious plays in text, and to do three 
productions in various appropriate places: 
portions of these may be seen on television. 
His wife will accompany him and has been 
appointed a Visiting Lecturer to assist him, 
especially on the production side. 

They will be in a position to make the work 
of the League more widely known in America, 
especially because they can attend the Con- 
gress of the Educational Theatre Association 
at Chicago during Christmastide, where the 
Director has been allotted a special period to 
describe the League. 


B.D.L. Producer as Biographer 

John Izon is well known to hundreds of 
students at the League’s Summer Schools and 
Training Courses, and to as many entrants in 
the National Festival. He has just appeared in 
a new guise as the writer of Sir Thomas Stucley, 
one of the Rogue’s Gallery Series published 
by Andrew Melrose. The hand of the producer 
is delightfully evident in the opening scene of 
a book which maintains throughout along with 
its scholarship a strong flavour of dramatic 
entertainment. 
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Festival Finals 


To all who came to the Scala Theatre, 
London, on Saturday, June 16th, the first two- 
stage Final of the National Festival must have 
seemed an immensely worth-while experiment. 
Not only was Northern Ireland represented 
in the Festival for the first time, but the overall 
standard was sufficiently high to take those 
who could remember them back for compari- 
son to the pre-war Finals. 

The new arrangement increased the length 
of the day’s entertainment, but divided it into 
two parts. The English Final matinée brought 
together the finalists from the three English 
Areas in competition for the new John Maude 
Trophy and for the honour of appearing in 
the National Final. The companies concerned 
here were the Finlayson Players, Barnet 
(Eastern Area) in The Farce of the Devil's 
Bridge ‘by Henri Gheon; The Dramatists, 
Stoke-on-Trent (Western Area) in The Bespoke 
Overcoat by Wolf Mankowitz, and the Northern 


Jewish Theatre Group, Manchester (Northern 


Area) in Vacation on Venus, a new comedy by 
H. R. Gouldman. Stanley Hildebrandt, in a 
lucid and balanced adjudication, chose The 
Dramatists to represent England in the next 
session. The company received the attractive 
silver rose-bowl from the hands of Judge John 
Maude himself. 

If selection in the afternoon presented 
problems, they were nothing to those which 
faced the evening panel of judges, Denis Carey, 
Barbara Couper and Peter Forster. The pro- 
gramme of the National Final contained one 
representative group each from England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. The 
contestants were Brecknock Little Theatre 
(Wales) in Profile, yet another comedy by 
T. C. Thomas; Bangor Drama Club (N. 





Ireland) in Eugene O’Neill’s Rope, The | 


Dramatists (England) with their prize-winning 
play from the afternoon session, and The 


Greenock Players (Scotland), whose produc- | 


tion of The Reve’s Tale won them the Howard 


de Walden Cup. This broad Scots version of 


Chaucer was given with a disciplined vitality 
and a team-spirit which delighted all spec- 
tators, whether they knew the language or not. 

This year the Original Play Award, which 
is run in conjunction with the Festival, was 
won by Seamus Fail of Bristol for The Devil 
His Due, which was presented in the Bristol 
Stage One and Central Division Final Festivals 
by the Bristol W.E.A. Players. Mr. Fail 
received the author’s prize of ten guineas, 
and the company the Geoffrey Whitworth 
Cup, from Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth after the 
Final. 

The following plays received commenda- 
tion: Joseph Wants Two Sons by Helena Jones; 
Call the Selkie Home by Eleanor Glaser; Home 
is the Sailor by Margaret Wood; Moonshine by 
Rae Shirley, and The River’s Straight Ahead by 
B. Douglas Arnot. 
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THE GREENOCK PLAYERS in “The Reve’s Tale.” This production was awarded the Howard de 
Walden Cup. Photograph by Studio Cole. 


Six companies entered the Festival of Ori- 
ginal Full-length Plays this year, the Festival’s 
third, which was judged by Mr. Robert G. 
Newton. The British Railways Midland Region 
(London) Dramatic Society were the winners 
with their production of Wayland’s Wood by 
Allen Montgomery. This company also pre- 
sented the play at Leamington during Theatre 
Week, and received the Festival Award of £25 
at the close of the Finals Day. 


The “Picture Post’? Awards 


Mr. Edward Hulton was present, with Mrs. 
Hulton, at the National Final, and presented 
the Picture Post Awards to each of the six teams 
appearing on that day. He spoke of his belief 
in the living theatre as a vital part of our 
national heritage and of the amateur theatre 
as having an increasingly large share in main- 
taining it. He had been happy, he said, to 
associate Picture Post with the National Festival 
and with the British Drama League as its 
creator, and he had been delighted by the 
standard shown in performance. 

The last of the six producers to receive the 
Award, Mr. Donald Finlayson of Barnet, made 
an impromptu speech of thanks to Mr. Hulton. 
It was a tremendous encouragement, he said, 
to one who had for many years supported 
and appeared in the Festival, when a great 
national publication gave it publicity, thus 





showing faith in what the Festival stood for. 
The Awards had been a great blessing (the 
more appreciated, perhaps, because un- 
expected) to nearly a hundred teams which 
had won them, and thereby received sub- 
stantial help in meeting the ever-increasing 
cost of proceeding to the later rounds. The 
member societies of the League were sincerely 
grateful. 


Municipal Aid to the Theatre 

For the assistance of its members and others, 
the League is anxious to compile as full a 
summary as possible of the help which has 
been, or is being given by local authorities to 
the theatre. In this would be included grants 
in aid of companies, professional or amateur; 
grants in aid of buildings (either once-for-all 
or in instalments) ; use of municipal buildings 
on special terms. All information will be 
treated by the Secretary, Miss Marjorie Spink, 
as strictly confidential. Members could confer 
very real benefit on each other by helping us 
to compile this summary which could be used 
to promote further assistance of similar kinds. 


Shaw Memorial Number 

Copies are still available of this special issue. 
Contributors include Dr. Gilbert Murray, Sir 
Lewis Casson, Geoffrey Whitworth and Sir 
Barry Jackson. Price 2s, 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Latest One Act Titles 
THE BRIDES OF BEGERIN 


12f (1/9) Ned Gethings 
THE WALRUS AND THE 
CARPENTERS 

4m 4f (2/-) R. J. Boswell 
FORK UP 

4m S5f (1/9) Ivor Brown 
THIS HAPPY BROOD : 
2m Sf (1/9) R. F. Delderfield 


LOVE AT THE BUS STOP 
2m 9f (1/6) James L. Hodson 


THE YOUNG HUSSAR 


5m 2f (1/6) Sudermann 
FINAL AT FURNELL 

3m If (1/9) Willis Hall 
MURDER WITHOUT MALICE 
3m 3f (1/6) Roy Plomley 
LAST JUDGMENT 

6m 5f (1/6) John Tully 
WOMAN ALIVE 

3m 3f (1/6) John Tully 
HAIR DO 

7f (1/6) Dennis Driscoll 
GERANIUM 

2m 3f (1/6) Arnold Ridley 


THE PETITION 
4m 3f Ijuv. (1/6) Margot Bryant 


POOR MISS PARFITT 
Im Sf (1/6) Dorothy Wright 


WEDDING RE FLECTION 


6m 6f (1/6) James Hesketh |} 


Postage on single copies 2d. extra. 


Also, in one volume :— 
FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by 
Wolf Mankowitz 
Ss. net plus 4d. postage 
COMPLETE LIST OF FULL-LENGTH AND 


ONE ACT PLAYS WITH SYNOPSES AND 
ALL PARTICULARS FREE FROM: 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 








SUCCESSFUL 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR WOMEN 


For Christmas 


“A VERY SMALL TURKEY’’. Christmas 
Comedy for 7 Women. (‘This warm-hearted 
comedy.”’—Amateur Stage.) Price 1s. 6d. 

and TWO NATIVITIES (in one volume): 

(a) THE BRIGHT STAR. Nativity Play for 
10 women and 1 boy. For hall perf. 

(b) THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Nativity 
Play for Mixed cast of 10 and group of 
singers. For church perf. Price 2s. 6d. 

New Releases:- Price 1s. 6d. 

“TO SEE OURSELVES ...’’ Country 
Comedy for 5 Women. 

“THE HELP COMMITTEE TRY AGAIN”. 
Farc. Sketch for 5 Women. (Sequel to the 
ever-popular “The Help Committee’’.) 

Established Successesz= (aii at 1s. 6d.) 

THE HELP COMMITTEE. F. Sketch. 4 w. 

MAIDS TO MEASURE, Farc. Com. 7 w. 

THE PAYING GUEST. Com. Thriller. 4 w. 

THE SERMON. Village Com. 5 w. 

IN THE SOUP. Com. Thriller. 7 w. 
QUINTET. Mono/Duologues for w. Price 2s. 6d. 
(Full List on application) 

Available from: 

KENYON HOUSE PRESS 
Kenyon House, Alexander Street, 
LONDON, W.2 


(Single appro. copies 1/ each, post paid (not 
“QUINTET”.) 























Lueky 
Numbers 


By H. G. MACLAURIN 


Full-length Play. 4 Men, 8 Women. 


Action takes place in the Sunshine Cafe, 
Piccadilly. Attractive and spectacular 
Play, with love, romance, mystery, and 
abundance of comedy. 12 good acting 
parts. Productions by this popular 
Playwright have now passed 800 mark. 


Send for Approval Copy. 


YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 

















ONE SET 
4m., 7 f. 
THREE ACTS 











THE LATEST PLAY by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BLACKWATER 


based on 


Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE’’ 


one of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 


ALREADY PERFORMED 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY MANY 
LEADING AMATEUR COMPANIES 
AND SCHEDULED BY MANY MORE. 


HOW ABOUT IT FOR 
YOUR SOCIETY ? 


Price 4s. 2d. post free from 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 








Other 
Dan Sutherland 
Plays 


*‘Breach of Marriage’’ 
The famous ‘‘insemina- 
tion” play 


“The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy 
of the man who nearly 
stole £30,000 


**‘Mist Over the 
Mistletoe”’ 
A Christmas Comedy 
of Errors 


‘*The Man Who Lost 
A Day”’ 
A suspense one-acter 


**Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies’’ 


and 
**Six More Miniatures’’ 
Short fifteen-minute 
playlets — drama to 




















| AM AN Umazen 


The Gay Three-Act Comedy by PETER ADAMS GENT 
Set in Southern France — (6f., 5m.) — Standing set and simple inner set 
Just the comedy for the wintry months 


“Fever or LIFE 


Three-Act Comedy Thriller by PETER ADAMS GENT 
The Murder Thriller of the Midlands. (3 f., 4m.) One set. 
What the Press have said: 


THE STAGE: “Tie author has an interesting tale to tell, and he unfolds it in such a way as to 
hold the attention of the audience from beginning to end.” . 


NOTTINGHAM JOURNAL: « ‘Fever of Life’ aptly described as a tense gripping drama” 
BOLTON EVENING NEWS: «;; proclaims itself a thriller and justifies the claim, 


arousing interest at once and maintaining its grip at all moments.’ 


MORECAMBE GUARDIAN : “zie play works up to a good climax and there is an 


unexpected twist at the end.” 











A reading script may be borrowed on 14 days loan enclosing |/- in stamps to— 


PETER ADAMS GENT 
KIRKHILL, SHEPSHED, LEICESTERSHIRE 











ons cea 








“STRICTLY BUSINESS” 


Although released only this season, this hilarious new Comedy-Farce by 

ROSEMARY WEST has become an immediate hit. ‘‘First-class fun 

throughout.” ‘‘A real comedy hit.’’ Single set. 3 men, 5 women (and 
2 extras, men or women) 


PLAYS BY WILFRED MASSEY. 3 Acts. Single sets. 
Over 22,000 perfs. in Brit. Isles, Australia, U.S.A. and Continent:— 
Men. Women. 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.” Comedy-Mystery. 5 5 
“JILL FURTHER ORDERS.”’ Comedy-Farce. 4 6 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH.” Comedy. 3 6 
‘LEAP IN THE DARK.”’ Comedy-Mystery. 4 7 
“THE YOUNGER END.”’ Comedy. 3 7 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS.”’ Comedy-Mystery. 2 8 
“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” Comedy-Mystery. 3 6 


FEE : On sliding-scale, from £1 : 1:0 to £4:4:0. ort. Fe) 


BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions, with Author’s Production Notes, 4/— (postage 
4d. extra), or 3 titles on reading-loan for 74d. stamps. 


Wilfud Massey 


9, Weslfield’ Read, Beaconsfield. (Bucks) 
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EVANS 


A KIND OF FOLLY 


3m, 34. Owen Holder 
MURDER STORY 

6 m., 3 f. Ludovic Kennedy 
THE ARCHERS 

6 m., 6 f. Mason and Webb 
MURDER MISTAKEN 

2 m., 4 f. Janet Green 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 

6 m., 7 f. (or less) Terence Rattigan 
TO DOROTHY, A SON 

5 m.,3f. (or less) Roger MacDougall 
WE MUST KILL TONI 


3 m., 2 f. Tan Stuart Black 
THE NEST EGG 
3 m., 35. Harold Brooke and 


Kay Bannerman 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 
(arr. Paul Dehn) 


8 m., 7 f. Oscar Wilde 
JINNY MORGAN 
5 m., 4f. Howard Spring 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 

4m.,4f. Arnold Ridley 

FIT FOR HEROES 

4m., 3 f. Harold Brooke and 
Kay Bannerman 

THE MARTINS’ NEST 

5 m., 2 f., 1 boy 


DARK SUMMER 


Joan Morgan 


Lo, 46. Wynyard Browne 
CRANFORD 
2 m., 9 f. arr. Martyn Coleman 


JOB FOR THE BOY 
4m.,3f. Dennis Driscoll 
THE BAD SAMARITAN 

+m. 51. William Douglas Home 





PLAYS 


ANGELS IN LOVE 


5 m., 4 f. Hugh Mills 
THE DASHING WHITE 
SERGEANT 

4 m., 2 f. Gairdner & Pilcher 


THE POLICEMAN AND THE 
LADY 
4m., 4f. Hack forth-Jones 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
4m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
THE SAME SKY 
4m.,4f., 2 boys Yvonne Mitchell 
TREASURE ON PELICAN 
6 m., 3 f. J. B. Priestley 
FOOL’S PARADISE 
7m, 3 f. Hugh Ross Williamson 
DOCTOR MORELLE 
6m., 3 f. Ernest Dudley and 
Arthur Watkyn 

THE NOBLE SPANIARD 
4m., 5 f. W. Somerset Maugham 
THE MAN IN GREY 
4 m., 3 f., 1 juv. arr. Charles & Toy 
CORINTH HOUSE 
I m., 6 f. Pamela Hansford Johnson 
MACADAM AND EVE 
3... 3 f. Roger MacDougall 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
6 m., 5 f., and extras 

G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 
A CRADLE OF WILLOW (4/6) 
7m.,3f., and extras Dorothy Wright 
NORTHANGER ABBEY (6/-) 
7m., 6f., and extras arr. Thea Holme 
DEAR MURDERER 


S$ m.,.3 f. St. John L. Clowes 
TOAD IN THE HOLE 
5 m., 6f. Maurice McLoughlin 


WOMEN OF TWILIGHT, 11 f., Sylvia Rayman 


Single copies 5/- except where otherwise stated. Postage 4d. extra. 


Reading copies Is. each title with order. 


Interleaved producer's copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the Publishers only 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 























DILEMMA 


Thriller Drama by Archel McCaw. 
Three Acts. One Set. 4m., 4f. 
Press report on professional premiére:— 
“Differs from the usual thriller as it has an 
appealing family story as a background to thrills 
and suspense. 
Send 4d. postage for script on loan. 


ARCHEL McCAW PLAYS 


35 QUEENS ROAD, WHITLEY BAY, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 








SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE COMING FESTIVALS 
Three One-Act Plays by KATHLEEN BOWER 


“Rosemary For A Queen” 
A Tudor costume play for 6 f. 


“Hook, Line And Sinker” 
A Comedy. 3 m., 3 f. 
Both Gloucestershire County Winners 


“Touch But The Hem” 
A new morality play. 4 m., I f. 
Specially suitable for Church and Youth Groups 


Available on Hire 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


254 Alexandra Park Road, London, N.22 


N. J. FISHLOCK’S 
NEW PLAY 


DARK COTTAGE 


(One set; 5 f., 3 m.) 


goes from success to success, having 
already been produced all over the 
British Isles, including Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Brighton, Liverpool, Norwich, Reading, 
Rochdale, and S.W. London. 
PRESS COMMENTS: “. . meticulously 
planned, faultlessly constructed . . . well- 
defined, believable characters . .. a potency and 
gleam of speech; no snip-snap writing here .. . 
the whole plot has an intriguing complexity 
. excellent curtains . . . an extremely stage- 


able play, which deserves to be widely 
performed.” 


For reading script on loan 
send 6d. stamps to:— 


N. J. FISHLOCK 


86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 
(UPLands 8508) 











One Act Drama 


for 3 women, | man, | child 


KEY TO FREEDOM 


by LILA GOUGH 


Reading copies from the Author 
15 VICTORIA ROAD 
OXFORD 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama tor 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paia 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid. 
Copies from the Publisher, 


LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











LEONARD’S PLAYS 


THREE-ACTS 
PARTNERS UNLIMITED (Comedy) 
(4 m., 6 w.) by Sam Bate. 
END OF THE VILLAGE (Comedy) 
(5 m., 5 w.) by John Bertram 
CRIMSON HARVEST (Thriller) 
(5 m., 4 w.) by Cecil Tailby 
A RUN FOR HIS MONEY 
(Comedy) 
(4m., 5 vad by John Winchester 
NEW ONE-ACTS 
THE DEVIL AMONG THE NUNS 
(4 m., 5 f.) by Rex Knight 
SPECIAL REHEARSAL 
(2 m., | f.) by C. C. Allinson 
Reading copies: Three-Acts 9d., One- 
Acts 6d. (each). 
Free Catalogue (a) Mixed, (b) All-women. 
From: 
LEONARD’S PLAYS, LE/DL, 
123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.18 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


AVISTOCK REPERTORY COMPANY  (non- 

professional) has vacancies for acting/non-acting 
members: entry by audition/interview. Fourteen produc- 
tions each year—own theatre, buttery, rehearsal rooms, 
etc. Write TIB, Tower Theatre, Canonbury Place, 
London, N.1. 

COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 

and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 


YPING of any kind carefully executed, eee a 
speciality. Moderate terms. Box No. 517. 
TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 
RIVATE Lessons Voice Production. Coaching for 
Auditions, etc. Day or evening. Pamela Humphery, 
L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M. (Speech and Drama). SHE. 4182. 
URSE Dimmer Truck, 12x 1,000-watt circuits. Good 
condition. £50. Enquiries to A. Peyton, 141 Cameron 
Road, Derby. 
HISTORICAL and other STAGE COSTUMES. Hire 
from 4s. 6d. each per night. Catalogue, 4d. Avon- 
croft Arts Society, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
HESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/- yard, suitable for 
flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
Se patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
-W.2 

















COSTUMES 
15/- a week 


e@ 10 DIAL LANE 
oan DOWNEND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 52656 

















THE PLAYS THAT 
ALWAYS DO WELL 








“MAIDEN LADIES” 
“MERELY MURDER” 
“LOVE'S A LUXURY” 
“PAINTED SPARROWS” 


BY 


GUY PAXTON and 
EDWARD V. HOILE 














DEANE’S 


31 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.|! 

















“HARD BY THE? MUSEUM’ 
Latest Deane’s 


Full Length. All One Set. 5/- net. 


MIXED CAST 


MAD ABOUT MEN (5m., 5w.) 
Comedy by Peter Blackmore. 
THIS YEAR NEXT YEAR (4m., 7w.) 


Play by Lionel Brown. 

THE KILLER DIES TWICE 
A Drama by Lynne Reid Banks. 
THE PICK OF THE SEASON (4m., 4w.) 
Comedy by Jean McConnel. 

ALL IN A ROW (6m., 5w.) 
Comedy by Lynne Reid Banks. 

THE TRIALS OF CAPTAIN SAVAGE 
Costume Comedy by E. Murch, 


(4m., 4w.) 


ALL WOMEN 
APPOINTMENT IN EDEN (11w.) 
Play by Elma Verity and Vera Allen. 


ONE ACT 


MIXED CAST 
LEAR OF ALBION CRESCENT 
Comedy by Joyce Dennys. (Im., 4w.) 
IN THE SOOT (4m., 3w.) 
Comedy by O. Mills. 


ALL WOMEN 


LEGACY OF LADIES (7w.) 
Comedy by Sam Bate. 

THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE (6w.) 
Play by L. De Francquen. 

GOOSE IN THE KITCHEN (5w.) 
Comedy by O. Mills. 

THE FOOL (5w.) 
Play by Patricia Brooks. 

THE GHOSTS WALKED (6w.) 


Play by Elma Ottey. 

WEDDING BELLS FOR CLARA (6w.) 
Comedy by J. E. Bollans. 

THE MAN I MARRY (9w.) 
Play by Jenny Laird. 


Plays are sent on approval. 


“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS.” Synoptical 
List of all our plays 1/- post free. 


“*DEANE’S” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 














THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC | 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART | 





(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 


Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen EvitzapetH THe Queen MOTHER 
Principa' : 
Henry HAVERGAL Director : 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) Couin CHANDLER 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencirg. Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. | 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory | 

| 





conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards: -- 
DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 





The 30th Annual 


BECKENHAM (KENT) 
FESTIVAL 


of 


ORIGINAL ONE£-ACT PLAYS 
February 28, March 1 and 2, 1957 


Entries from Authors close 
October 31st, 1956 


Authors’ Awards: 10, 5, 3 and 2 guineas. 
Additional awards for performance. 
Adjudicator to be announced later. 

Send stamped addressed envelope for full 

details to: 


HON. SECRETARY, 39 MANOR 
ROAD, BECKENHAM, KENT 








The TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 
HUNTINGTON HOUSE, HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Director and Principal: EvizapeTH R. LIDWELL 
One of the oldest and established 
Schools offering a high standard of | 
Vocational Training in Classical Arts, 
and at the same time, sound education | 

to Oxford General Certificate at all levels. 

Subjects include full Drama Training, 

all branches; Ballet, Cecchetti Method, | 

and other dancing. Music. 

Annual Scholarships are awarded. 
Full details from the Secretary. 








WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL | 
BRETTON HALL 


TRAINING COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS OF Music, 
ART AND DRAMA 


A two-year course of initial training for men and 
women wishing to make their particular contribution 
to a school through the tez aching of Drama will be | 
held at Bretton Hall commencing in Se ptember 1956. | 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
schools and will include in the course as principal 
studies English, Drama, and Movement Education. 
They will also be expected to take part in the general 
training in the Arts provided by this College. 


Enquiries should be sent to 
The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Wakefield. 

















T. S. Eliot 
Dylan Thomas 


The famous Caedmon long- 
playing recordings of the 
poets reading from their own 
works can be obtained from 


WILLIAM LENNARD 
CONCERTS LIMITED 


157, Notting Hill Gate, 
London, W.I1 


























The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education as an 
Efficient Training College) 


Church Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15 
Telephone: EDGbaston 3424 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN 
Senior Tutor and Lecturer: IRENE MAWER 


1. Full-time Training Courses for the Teaching 
of Speech and Drama and for the Stage. 

2. Part-time Adult Evening Courses in all 

subjects. 

Public Speaking Courses. 


Training includes private tuition, classes and 
lectures in Voice Production, Effective Speech, 
Public Speaking, Remedial Speech, Theory and 
Psychology of Teaching, Acting and Theatre 
Technique, Dramatic Rehearsal, Improvisation, 
Mime, Creative Drama, Theory and Practice of 
Play Production, Period Movement and Historical 
Deportment, Verse and Choral Speaking, Micro- 
phone Technique, English Literature, History of 
Drama and the Theatre. 


Students coached for L.R.A.M. and all Diploma 
Examinations. 


Additional activities: The Apex Theatre Club, 

Apex Chiidren’s Theatre, Apex Choral Speaking 

Group, Travelling Theatre Group, Lecture- 

Recitals, Vacation Courses, and Demonstration 

Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 

Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained 
rom the Secretary. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc, 4 Royal Charter 1830. 
TY THE 


Patrons: HER  MAJE | QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUE aN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER. 

President: 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 

M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M 





Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 
Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama), 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, Drama, 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 
Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse-speaking; 
Voice-production; Written English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 

L.R.A.M. Diploma 

Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from H. STANLEY CREBER, 

Secretary. 














IRENE MAWER 


PERSONAL COACHING 
in 
Mime, Speech, Drama 
with 
Practical, Theoretical and 
Historical sections of public 


examinations 


LECTURES - 
PRODUCTIONS 
VACATION & INTENSIVE COURSES 


RECITALS 


All particulars from: Miss Irene Mawer, 3/13 
Church Roid, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15 
EDG 1973 











CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramat:e Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T. 


(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(b) One year Course for Qualified 
Teachers. 
(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus from the Registrar 




















PARADA 


(Preparatory Academy for the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art) 
Honorary President: SIR KENNETH BARNES, M.A. Principal: MISS PENELOPE RATHBORNE 


ACADEMY full-time training in all branches of Dramatic Art 
PART-TIME TRAINING (Evenings and Saturday mornings) 
SCHOOL General Education to G.C.E. level is combined with Dramatic training. 


Ages from || onwards. 
(Academy students prepared for G.C.E. if desired.) 


Apply: 55 SHEPHERD’S HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6 








THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
. 
One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 

A limited number of scholarships and 

bursaries are offered for men and 

women on the Diploma Course. 

Coaching for L.R.A.M. and A.D.B. 
examinations. 





LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT ai 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus 

















The Rew Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.! (London) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.Vv.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.: 
Augustus John, o.m.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; FloraRobson, C.B.E.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.a., D.LITT. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE with special emphasis 
on the training of PRESENTERS FOR COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 60 Provincial centres) 
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OXFORD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Comprehensive stage training 


@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


A strictly limited number of students 
ensures individual attention. Excellent 
acting opportunities in addition to the 
School activities. 

In 1955-56 students have been engaged for: 
“Waltz of the Toreadors”’, Arts and 
Criterion Theatres 
“Peter Pan”, Scala Theatre and Tour 
“Threepenny Opera”, Royal Court and 
Aldwych Theatres. 

“New Faces” Revue, Broadway, New York 
Bown Adams Theatre, New York 
“Listen to the Wind”, Arts Theatre and Oxford 
Playhouse Productions 
Repertory Companies at Oxford, Leeds, Oldham, 
Guildford, Dundee, Blackburn, Guernsey, York 
Regents Park Open Air Theatre 
Watergate Revue 
Oxford University Productions 
B.B.C. pA Films 
etc., etc. 


For full particulars apply: 


Secretary, 28 Wellington Square 
Oxford Tel.: 57085 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
AUTUMN COURSES, 1956 


EVENING COURSE FOR PRODUCERS 
Eight Sessions on Tuesday evenings 
October [é6th, 23rd, 30th, November 6th, 
13th, 20th, 27th, December 4th. 
WEEK-END COURSE FOR ACTORS 
October 27th/28th and November 10th/I Ith 
WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
November 24th/25th 





ELEVENTH FULL-TIME COURSE 


for PRODUCERS and 
INSTRUCTORS IN AMATEUR DRAMA 
April 23rd-June 28th, 1957 


All Courses held in B.D.L. Practice Theatre, 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.! 
PROSPECTUS NOW READY 


Enquiries to: Training Department 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 











BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, 1 
Telephone: MID 3300 


Patrons: 

Lorp BENNETT OF EDGBASTON and LADY BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Str Lewis CASSON, M.C., and 

Dame SysiL THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. MELVYN DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sir BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dosson, EmiLe LITTLEeR 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

DEREK SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
Bastt THOMAS ARTHUR WHATMORE 








This year, students have been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre; Alexandra 
Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh Festival; 
Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; Arena Theatre; 
Repertory Theatres at Sheffield, Colchester, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, 
Morecambe, Perth. 
Television, Radio, Films, 1.T.V. 
Patricia Cox, I.T.V., Channel 8 ap seo 
train ed and placed by this Schoo! 
Students are also “‘on call” to many Sasi 
Theatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Concentration on the Practical side of the Theatre. 
All students perform to an audience with make-up 
and appropriate costume from their first term. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 




















FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND 
ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1953 our Price List has remained virtually 
unaltered, except for increases on such items as 


lamps, which are outside our control. 


This year costs have again risen sharply, 
but we decided to peg our prices for as long as 


possible. 


We are continuing, therefore, to offer first 
quality equipment — constantly being improved by 
more modern manufacturing techniques, at no 


extra cost. 


Illustrated literature gladly sent on application 


Advice and quotations freely given 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON 9% CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 











